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To My Patrons 


N THESE DAYS of cold tension and taut nerves it is more 
difficult than ever to edit a liberal, honest journal of con- 


' temporary art news; only through the loyal support of its 
' many readers has it been possible for the Art DicEst to 
continue and even make gains against the rip-tides of pre- 
_ meditated bias. And, continuing a custom started two decades 


ago, I honor this support by printing in this issue the annual 


list of Art Dicest Patrons—a listing of those whose con- 


fidence in my stewardship has taken the form of long-term 
renewals of their subscriptions since last August. Your sup- 
port provides the only means of subsidy the DicEst accepts 
and it is the most sincere vote of confidence any editor can ask. 

Only too well I realize you readers do not agree with 
everything that is printed in the Dicest; and that, I think, 
is healthy journalism. At least you are given both sides of all 
controversies and supplied with ammunition with which to 
defend your own decisions—once they are formulated, not 
from narrow segments of art talk but from a national portrait 
of aesthetic opinions. This is the chief service your subscrip- 
tion buys, and your response as Patrons is the true gauge of 
our success. 

There are three classes of Art Dicest Patrons: 1—Those 
who subscribe for Life by contributing $35; 2—The Biennial 
Patron, or those who send $10 or more in gift subscriptions, 
usually at Christmas; 3—The Annual Patron, those who have 
renewed their own subscriptions for two years or persuaded 
a friend to join the circle. To these loyal supporters my 
staff and I publicly extend our thanks (see pages 19, 20 
and 21). As I said last year, it is encouraging to know that 
so many art-lovers have retained their sense of relative values 
in this conflict-torn period of the later “Aspirin Age.” 


Walt Kuhn Passes 


Ww" KuuHn, dynamic and dogmatic, was more than a fine 
artist; he was a vigorous promoter of the work of 
modern art in general, acting at various times in his colorful 
career as art adviser to such noted collectors as John Quinn, 
Lizzy Bliss and Marie Harriman. However, blessed as he was 
with more than a touch of circus “barker,” a trait that found 
its climax in the promotion of the famous Armory Show, 
Kuhn could paint as well as talk, combining the lessons of 
Cézanne with the power of Greek Classicism. Best of his work 
was undoubtedly his sincere and first-hand portrayals of 
show people (Roberto, the Juggler and the Blue Clown), 
pictures which eventually found their way into museums and 
important collections (see Paul Bird’s book, Fifty Paintings 
of Walt Kuhn). 

Because he was a man who saw any argument as either 
black or white, never gray, Kuhn made good “copy,” and his 
cluttered loft-studio on East 18th Street was further cluttered 
by youngsters looking for the artistic facts of life. There you 


_-would hear statements such as: “The good painters are never 


intellectuals; they’re simply people with one-track minds.” 
Or his painting credo: 

“Any work of art by a good artist is ‘modern.’ Modern has 
to do with dates, although a cult has been made of it. Artists 
all took little sections out of Cézanne and made abstractions 
and surrealism and other things. They got decoration in- 
stead of penetration. I’ve tried to get the whole of Cézanne 


and give it new flavor. I hope I will have left one or two 


really good things. Anyway, I’ve had a good shot at the deer 
in my time.” 


Robinson’s Greatest Homer 


|= DAMAGE done to liberalism in America by the foolish 

words of noted singer Paul Robeson appears to have 
been repaired by the balanced thinking of another famous 
member of his race. Robeson, it will be recalled, told a Com- 
munist meeting in Paris that no American Negro would fight 
against the Soviet Motherland. One could see the recent gains 
against “Jim Crowism” fading into the mists of fear and 
hatred in a nation divided again within itself. It augured a 
sad future. And then Jackie Robinson, U.C.L.A. graduate 
and the first Negro to break into the “Big Leagues,” stepped 
to the plate. When he finished speaking before a Congres- 
sional Committee in Washington, his words, calm, intelligent 
and unembittered by the propaganda of his country’s ene- 
mies, had restored the progress of tolerance. . 

At this point I would like to quote a few excerpts from 
Robinson’s statement: 

“I have been asked to express my views on Paul Robeson’s 
statement in Paris to the effect that American Negroes would 
refuse to fight in any war against Russia because we love 
Russia so much. I haven’t any comment to make except that 
the statement, if Mr. Robeson actually made it, sounds very 
silly to me. But he has a right to his personal views, and if 
he wants to sound silly when he expresses them in public, 
that’s his business and not mine. . . 

“I can’t speak for any 15 million people any more than 
any other one person can, but I know that I’ve got too much 
invested for my wife and child and myself in the future of 
this country, and I know other Americans of many races and 
faiths have too much invested in our country’s welfare, for 
any of us to throw it away because of a siren song sung in 
bass. . . . But that doesn’t mean that we are going to stop 
fighting race discrimination in this country until we have it 
licked. It means that we are going to fight it all the harder 
because our stake in the future is so big. We can win our 
fight without the Communists, and we don’t need their help.” 

This, I feel, is Robinson’s greatest homer. 


It Can Happen Here 


HOSE WHO REMEMBER Sinclair Lewis’s novel, Jt Can’t 

Happen Here, should not be too surprised to learn that 
as an aftermath of the Dondero legal libel, Emily Genauer 
has been released as art critic of the New York World- 
Telegram. No charge was ever proven against Miss Genauer; 
she belonged to no political associations and had made a 
point of not letting friendship with artists influence her deci- 
sions. And yet a great newspaper, scared by the clever whis- 
pering campaign against modern art and Communist slander, 
saw fit to weaken its staff by losing one of the nation’s few 
good art critics—and the metropolitan press, already poor, 
becomes almost a pauper in the realm of fine art. Such is 
the harm that can be done behind the hypocritical skirts 
of Congressional immunity! 

Along this line I would like to quote one more letter about 
the Dondero travesty—this time a message from Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Modern Art, incorporating the 
knowledge that has made him an international art leader, 
Mr. Barr: 

“May I add to what I am sure are the many letters of con- 
gratulations upon your editorial, A Plea for Tolerance, in 
‘your issue of June 1, 1949 (though I would have preferred 
some such title as A Plea for Americanism.) 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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Modernism vs. Communism 

Sm: With respect to Representative 
Dondero, I think your editorials have been 
very good. I obtained copies of Dondero’s 
speeches in Congress and was astonished 
at the degree of ignorance and malice 
they contain. One scarcely knows where 
to begin in answering his charges. More- 
over, the tone of the speeches suggests 
that he does not want to know the truth, 
but only to prove a case. 


The basic difficulty is the confusion of 
liberal thought (and consequently progres- 
sive art) with communism. It is hard to 
believe that this is not pure malice. 

Attacks on modern art are common 
throughout the country. They seem to 
come in waves. The only thing a progres- 
sive artist can do, and the only thing we 
who defend him can do, is to stand solid- 
ly for what we believe and to discuss 
the issues candidly with anyone who 
honestly seeks the truth. The most dis- 
turbing thing about Representative Don- 
dero is to discover that such a high de- 
gree of ignorance and prejudice is pos- 
sible in the halls of Congress. If he really 
wants to know the truth as a congress- 
man should, he ought to invite a scholar 
on modern art, or a leading contemporary 
artist, to come to Washington and analyze 
his speeches sentence by sentence to point 
out where he is either ignorant or biased. 


—LESTER D. LONGMAN, 
State University of Iowa. 


What Kind of Magic 


Sm: You might be interested to know 
that my sister who lives in Mexico wrote 
recently that of all the American maga- 
zines to which she subscribes, ART DIGEST 
is the only one that comes through regu- 
larly. What magic.do you use? 


—GEORGE FULTON, 
New York, N. Y. 


Inspiration for Art Projects 

Sm: I have enjoyed the magazine very 
much and it has helped me out of tight 
spots many a time when I needed an in- 
spiration for an art project. 


—BetTty Harwoop, 
Denver, Colo. 
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The Disquieting Muse: De CHIRICO 
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Leash in Motion: GIACOMO BALLA 


First Survey of 20th Century Italian Art at Modern Museum 


ForRTY YEARS AGO, when the century 
and modern art were young, Filippo 
Tommaso Marinetti exploded a small 
bombshell with his Manifesto of Fu- 
turism: 

“We shall sing of the love of danger, 
energy and boldness. . . . We declare 
that the world’s splendor has been en- 
riched by a new beauty: the beauty of 
speed. The racing motor car, its hood 
adorned with great pipes like snakes 
with explosive breath, is more beauti- 
ful than the Winged Victory of Samoth- 
race. ... We this day found Futurism, 
because we would deliver Italy from its 
plague of professors, archaeologists, 
tourist guides and antique dealers.” 

The key to the bombast and energy 
lies in the last part of the Futurists’ 
Manifesto: “The oldest among us is 
thirty; we have, therefore, ten years at 
least to accomplish our task. When we 
are forty, let others, younger and more 
valiant, throw us into the wastebasket 
like useless manuscripts.” 

But for all the sophomoric self-dra- 
matization, Futurism was one of Italy’s 
most vital contributions to the modern 
movement, and it is with the experi- 
ments of its artists that the Museum 
of Modern Art begins a stimulating and 
very informative exhibition of 20th Cen- 
tury Italian Art—a field hitherto neg- 
lected in this country. 

The excitement begins at once in the 
gallery devoted to Boccioni, at his origi- 
nal best in three media in the drawing 
for The City Rises and Muscular Dy- 
namism; the electric oil Elasticity and 
his finest bronze Unique Forms of a 
Continuity in Space (reproduced in the 
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May 15 Dicest). If Boccioni caught the 
spirit of motion more consistently than 
any of his fellow Futurists, Balla pro- 
duced one of the most famous single 
works of the movement—the tricky but 
charming Leash in Motion, prophetic 
of the strabiscopic photograph. Balla’s 


The Wrestler: MARINI 





Girl X Balcony (stet), incidentally, is 
oddly reminiscent of our own Maurice 
Prendergast in technique. 

Severini, who lived in Paris and was 
rather more influenced by cubism and 
other current isms of that capital, is 
well represented by his huge Bal Ta- 
barin (sold in London in the 1913 tour 
of the group), an earlier Boulevard and 
a late (for the movement) 1915 war 
picture Armored Train. 

Another important Futurist, Carlo 
Carra, best known for his heroic—al- 
most frenzied—Funeral of the Anarchist 
Galli (which is owned by the: Modern) 
turns up just a few years later in the 
antipodes of Italy’s other contribution 
to modernism, the Metaphysical School. 

The Futurist group shows which tour- 
ed the continent with more of a success 
de scandale than a success d’estime, 
turned down an invitation to our own 
1913 Armory Show because’ they would 
not be given a separate gallery and 
their own box office. 

Futurism died with the first World 
War and Italy’s only other important 
contribution to modernism was very 
nearly still-born. Carra met de Chirico 
in a convalescent camp in Ferrara. De 
Chirico had already done his best paint- 
ings in the metaphysical vein, but the 
“Metaphysical School” became a name. 
Carra changed from violent agitation 
to somnolent symbolism. A third mem- 
ber of this evanescent “school” was 
Morandi, master of the quiet still life 
and perhaps the most respected painter 
in his country today. 

There is nothing more fascinating in 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Early Spring: Garo ANTREASIAN. $500 First Prize 


Third Old Northwest Territory Annual 


By Lester Burbank Bridaham 


Tus YEAR’s Old Northwest Territory 
Art Exhibition at the Illinois State 
Fair, from August 12 to 21, will disclose 
as much variety in style as in subject 
matter. The jury gave as much atten- 
tion to good conservative work as to 
good modern or abstract work, and the 
result is, says Reginald H. Neal, Direc- 
tor of the Exhibition, “a representative 
show exhibiting all the trends that are 
current in contemporary painting.” Mr. 
Neal pointed out that a group of paint- 
ings selected for display at the State 
Fair Grounds necessarily presents a 
different problem from one to be shown 
in a museum in a large metropolitan 
center. 

The jury appointed by the new Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
consisted of Henry R. Hope, Chairman 
of the Art Department at Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dwight Kirsch, Director of the 
Art Gallery, University of Nebraska, 
and Justus Bier, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, University of 
Louisville and Director of the Allen R. 
Hite Institute. They gleaned 87 works 
from the 800: submitted by the profes- 
sional artists of the five competing 
states—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 

Although the number of works se- 
lected for exhibition is necessarily lim- 
ited by the size of the Fair Art Gallery 
at Springfield, it is the standards of 
the jury which ultimately determine 
the character and quality of the paint- 
ings and prints shown. Dr. Hope said: 
“I think everyone will find something 
he likes, but I am afraid that many 
people may find something they dis- 
like. That perhaps is characteristic of 
the painting of our time, the diversity 
of it, and it is not intended to appeal 
to everyone.” Mr. Bier pointed out that 
... “an exhibition based on this rather 
large territory has the character of an 
exhibition where the material is selected 
on a national basis,” and Mr. Kirsch 
said: “I feel too many abstractions are 
submitted which show lack of under- 
standing of abstraction, a lack of under- 
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standing of forms and space and color 
as pure elements.” 

Various typical comparisons will give 
an idea of the range of works, from the 
Old Covered Bridge by Stella Baum- 
gartner, set down in a quaint primitive 
manner, to Chicagoan Joyce Treiman’s 
most recent and advanced point of view 
in The Barrier, an abstract composition 
of banners torn by the wind; from the 
naive juicy canvas, My Sister’s Wedding 
by Jennie Siporin, to the rich, sophisti- 
cated encaustic, Prop Lot, by Dean 
Meeker of the University of Wisconsin’s 
Art Department, which epitomizes cen- 
turies of tradition from the Venetians 
to Berman. 


Garo Z. Antreasian received the $500 
first prize for his oil, Early Spring, 
South Side, a composition notable for 
its bold design, its carefully thought- 
out composition, and over-all feeling 
for detail. Max Kahn won a $300 award 
for his oil, Fish and Avocados, a still 


Willow in Rain: Jutia THECLA 
$100 Prize 


life with blue fish on the table and 
green avocados, grey window bars and 
a pink background. Mr. Kahn, noted 
for his color lithographs, is a constant 
prizewinner. Maxwell Gordon was 
awarded $200 for his oil, Twist Street, 
a compressed composition of buildings 
and figures in a narrow street with 
jewel-like colors in blues, greens, red 
and black. Eleanor Coen received $100 
for her oil, Mia and Rodney, a rich de- 
sign of a young girl seated in an orange- 
yellow chair, holding a cat. She is also 
a distinguished color lithographer. Julia 
Thecla won the second $100 prize with 
her oil Willow in the Rain. She is one 
of the most original and imaginative 
artists in the Chicago area and her 
work is owned by the Art Institute, the 
Newark Museum’ and many private col- 
lections. John Teyral was given a $100 
prize for his oil, Meditation, in which 
the yellow and grey canvas of the cir- 
cus tents provides a glowing color back- 
ground for a clown lost in thought. 
William Gardiner received $100 for his 
gouache, Lobster, an unusually rich 
composition of a lobster in a green and 
orange setting. This is his first prize. 

Fifty dollar purchase awards were 
given to Eugene Dalzotto for his wood- 
cut, Birdy, a composition of a seated 
man done in bold strokes resembling 
the technique used by the German Ex- 
pressionists, and to Margo Hoff for her 
unusual blockprint, Guardian, a reclin- 
ing figure of a woman with a child 
beside her. In all, $1,500 in prizes was 
distributed. 


From Chicago, which had the largest 
number of entries (32), notable works 
include Cycle, a cemetery scene by June 
Lukosh; Where or When by Gertrude 
Abercrombie; Hasel and Table, a de- 
sign in flat patterns by Miyoko Ito; 
One Day in April by Harry Mintz (a 
prizewinner last year); Construction by 
Ruth Wahlberg; Southside Ruins, a col- 
orful gouache by John. Richardson (a 
member of the Art Department of the 
University of Illinois) Out West by 
Clotilde Guichard; Girl Watering Flow- 
ers by Sidnee Livingston, and Summer- 
time by Rainey Bennett. 


Ohio is represented by a powerful 
section of 13 works, including Profes- 
sional Painters by Dorothy Dell Denni- 
son, bold in design though somewhat 
raw in color; Keeper of the Shop by 
Paul F. Samuelson; Landscape II, a 
well designed drypoint print by Sidney 
Chafetz; A Scene by Charles E. Harper, 
a landscape ably described in the sim- 
plest terms. 


From Iowa City comes Robert Gad- 
bois, Still Life With Watermelon and 
Lace, a striking canvas, bold in form 
and color. Of particular interest in the 
Wisconsin group, are Curious Multitude, 
a pattern of chickens by Dorothy L. 
Meredith; Fred Berman’s Still Life 
With Fish, unusual in color and design; 
Singin’ the Blues by Donald M. Ander- 
son. An abstraction by Richard Barin- 
ger, Series IV No. 8, is particularly 
successful. From Illinois, exclusive of 
Chicago, are Towards a Working 
Method, a well thought-out abstraction 
by George Kachergis; Kenneth Becker’s 
accomplished pen and wash drawing, 
Scene in Aspen; and Lillian Scalzo’s 
The Moon Lends Glamour to an Old 
Station. 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Triumph of the Egg: FLANNAGAN 


Samoan Figure: HUMBERT ALBRIZIO 





Woman: HENRI LAURENS 


lowa Presents Sculpture in Fifth Annual Summer Show 


SoME YEARS AGO, the laurels for the 
most progressive painting annuals and 
purchase policies passed to the Middle 
West—to the Universities of Iowa and 
Nebraska in particular. Iowa Profes- 
sor Lester D. Longman’s decision to 
devote his Fifth Summer Exhibition of 
Contemporary Art to the more neglect- 
ed medium. of sculpture is one more 
step forward in his militant crusade 
for the best and most creative aspects 
of modernism. As usual, his catalogue 
foreword analysis of the problems of 
modern art in general, and their ap- 
plication to his exhibition in particular, 
are worth the widest attention. Dr. 
Longman: 

“There are three principal trends in 
sculpture since the war. Together, they 
make this exhibition quite different in 
appearance from a similar survey in 
1939. They are best illustrated in the 
work of such men as Lipchitz, to whom 
the younger men are greatly indebted, 
Moore, Arp and Calder, who also anti- 
cipate recent trends, Roszak, Lipton, 
Ferber, Noguchi, Giacometti, Hare, 
Smith, Amino, Nickford and Grippe. 

“The first trend is the multiplication 
of new media and methods of using 
them, particularly the exploitation of 
welded and brazed steel, beaten lead 
and translucent plastics, and such inno- 
vations as the mobiles of Calder and 
the demountable sculpture of Noguchi. 
The artist continues to stress the tex- 
tural appeal of his materials and en- 
deavors to take full advantage of its 
possibilities as a medium. 

“The second is the emergence of the 
idea of open rather than closed form. 
Sculpture is no longer exclusively an 
art of volumes enclosing space. Of 
course, Lipchitz, Archipenko, Moore and 
others have long used voids within vol- 
umes as part of the plastic design. Now, 
however, sculpture often tends to ap- 
proximate three-dimensional graphics. 
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“The third is the surrealistic pre- 
occupation with the potential violence 
and treachery inherent in forms. It is 
a highly-charged, centrifugal psychol- 
ogy, whose pressure fractures the grace- 
ful and orderly discipline inherent in 
decorative organizations like those of 
Morris and Archipenko, and the early 
cubist Woman of Laurens. And by com- 
parison it transforms the standard ex- 
pressionism of Kaz and De Creeft into 
polite comment. It seeks incongruous 
perspectives, strange encounters, name- 
less phenomena. That is why its images 
haunt the complacent and make them 
angry. In the long run, however, it is 
therapeutic. And in any case, great art 
is always a sharp instrument, not a 
plaything. 

“The tension customary in painting 
between tradition and experiment seems 
somewhat relaxed among sculptors. Lip- 
chitz likes the work of Kreis, Kreis 
compliments Amino, Laurent praises 
Calder, Albrizio admires Giacometti. 
Such tolerance is healthy in that it 
permits the free operation of a basic 
principle in art. It would seem a truism, 
yet it is worth repeating, that to create 
a work of art which will live, an artist 
must do what he has to do, responding 
only to that which most deeply moves 
him in human experience. This is the 
central argument for freedom of ex- 
pression, and of exhibition, perform- 
ance, or publication in the arts. It is 
both a right and an obligation, and it 
may not be abridged, without mortal 
damage, either by lack of integrity in 
the artist himself or by limiting the 
range and nature of his expression 
through patronage. 

“The compulsive conservative should 
study most diligently the objects he 
likes least at first and make an effort 
to revive a dormant imagination. If he 
gets so far as to remove from his voice 
the tone of ridicule and indignation, 


it will be a great advance. If he de- 
cides to try his own resources in sculp- 
ture, he will quickly learn why these 
strange and startling inventions are 
considered beautiful. The realm of the 
beautiful is not so confined as some 
people suppose; nor did the Greeks ex- 
haust its possibilities. On the other 
hand, in learning to discover values in 
unfamiliar forms, remember that one 
does not sacrifice his pleasure in tradi- 
tional styles of expression. The two 
have much more in common than ap- 
pears at first glance. 

“For the understanding of art is an 
educative process, not an informative 
one. Genuine education is a process of 
mental and spiritual growth which al- 
ters and develops one’s personality as 
a whole. Hence it is not easily accom- 
plished. One can see ‘modern art’ for 
years, and learn how others react to 
it and what experts can be counted on 
to say, but if one has not experienced 
art in such a way that he becomes some- 
how different, he has learned nothing 
of importance from it. This is not to 
make of art appreciation a mystical 
process of revelations and conversions. 
It is merely the kind of thing a gen- 
uine education normally accomplishes 
in any field of liberal studies.” 

Again, Dr. Longman selected the 
show, with the help of Humbert Al- 
brizio, his instructor in sculpture. The 
jury, made up of sculptors Jacques 
Lipchitz and Robert Laurent and Dr. 
Longman, made the following recom- 
mendations for purchase: Samoan Fig- 
ure by Humbert Albrizio, Three Worms 
and a New Moon by Alexander Calder, 
Triumph of the Egg by John Flannagan, 
Girl Withdrawn by Henry Kreis, Wo- 
man by Henri Laurens, Horseman by 
Marino Marini, Family Group by Henry 
Moore, Venus by Renoir, Scavenger by 
Theodore Roszak and The Embrace by 
Zorach. (Through Aug. 7.) 
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L’Italienne: Corot. Robinson Collection 


Modern French Featured in Los Angeles 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—Two important exhi- 
bitions of French paintings of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries are current 
here. Between the show of 31 paintings 
lent to Los Angeles County Museum 
for the summer by Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and the larger ex- 
hibit due to open today at AAA, Beverly 
Hills as a benefit for the West View 
Hospital project, Southern Californians 
will have plenty of opportunity to study 
the works of the Impressionists and 
Post Impressionists. 

Heart of the AAA show, I understand, 
are 32 Impressionist paintings said never 
to have been publicly displayed in this 
country. They are from the famed racks 
of Durand-Ruel and consist of fifteen 
Renoirs, five Monets, five Pissarros, five 
Sisleys and one each by Redon and 
Berthé Morisot. Paintings from the 
Charles Laughton, William Goetz, Gary 
Cooper and other local collections are 
being added to complete this exhibition 
which was not ready at writing time. 

The Robinson pictures at the Museum 
make a handsome showing. They are 
introduced by a huge impressionist can- 
vas of a maid setting a table all a- 
sparkle with glass, silverware and snowy 
linen, a handsome work which will sur- 
prise most visitors by its authorship. 
Henri Matisse painted it just before he 
went Fauve. Corot’s L’Italienne, a mon- 
umental figure piece foreshadowing Cé- 
zanne; the latter’s The Black Clock, 
painted just before he left his early 
impasto style for an impressionistic one; 
Gauguin’s lovely Riders on the Strand, 
Painted in Tahiti a year before his 
death, and his beautiful Flowers of 
Tahiti; a huge, deep-colored Vase of 
Flowers, by Rouault and, among sev- 


eral others by this artist, a large, tragic- 
eyed Old Clown, are among the collec- 
tion’s most imposing works. 

Add to these Van Gogh’s portrait of 
Pere Tanguy seated before his Jap- 
anese prints, a delicate Modigliani por- 
trait of a young woman, a highly fin- 
ished Degas pastel of a ballet girl, one 
of three such subjects by him; Piccasso’s 
Entombment, a blue period picture; an 
exquisitely painted Utrillo, the violet- 
tinged St. Germain du Prez; and a rar- 
ity, a large Seurat estuary scene, Le 
Crotoy, and you have some idea of the 
collection’s variety and quality. Three 
Pissarro Paris scenes, two charming lit- 
tle beach pictures by Boudin, a late 
Renoir nude and a sparkling little full 
length of a girl in black painted by 
Berthé Morisot are other works shown. 

ca * a 

The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries have 
an exhibition of recent paintings by 
Morris Graves. John Leeper, Tennessee- 
born Los Angeles painter, had his first 
local show at the Cowie Galleries. His 
most recent gouache of beach and park 
scenes are very attractive and com- 
plete pictures. Lorser Feitelson and 
Helen Lundeberg were given a large, 
joint retrospective exhibition of their 
paintings at Art Center School Gallery. 
Feitelson’s always vigorous figure work 
was represented from 1920 to the pres- 
ent, liked best when most romantic. 
Miss Lundeberg’s delicate and lonely 
paintings dated from 1933 on. The Up- 
john Collection is now at Art Center. 

The official art centennial exhibition 
for California, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Centennials Commission, will be 
presented at Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum Sept. 30 through Nov. 13, and 
then travel to other California cities. 
It will consist of two parts, a historical 


section stressing the period# 1848 to 
1870; and a competitive exhibit by con- 
temporary artists resident in the State. 
Thirteen purchase prizes totaling $5,175, 
given by Los Angeles County, will add 
winning works to the museum’s collec- 
tion. Dr. Lester D. Longman of Iowa 
State U., Perry T. Rathbone, St. Louis 
City Art Museum, and Dr. Andrew C. 
Ritchie, Museum of Modern Art, will 
act as jurors of selection and awards. 
There will be no invited works here. 


St. Augustine 


DIGGING AROUND in the history books, 
the boosters of St. Augustine, Fla., the 
nations oldest city, have come up with 
Jacques Le Moyne des Morgues as 
America’s first artist and a claim to 
“some sort of world’s record” as an art 
center. 

The St. Augustine Art Association has 
535 active members in a community 
with 16,000 permanent population and 
this, they proudly calculate, means that 
one person in every thirty in St. Augus- 
tine is either an artist or a patron. The 
art community generally gathers along 
old Aviles Street, a narrow and crooked 
17th century thoroughfare, and the St. 
Augustinians hasten to stress that their 
city is not a reconstruction like colonial 
Williamsburg but the real McCoy. 

The city’s bid for artists is led by 
hotelman Howard B. Bonfield, president 
of the art association, who even offers 
to take on the chore of house hunting 
for artists. He says the Associations 
studio committee works the year round 
to see that studios are for rent at “rea- 
sonable rates” and adds: “If you don’t 
find what you want, we'll see if we can 
arrange to have it built for you.” 

The Association’s art gallery is housed 
in the Alcazar Hotel, which was built 
as a luxury resort for the very rich in 
H. M. Flagler’s day and which recently 
was given to the city by Otto C. Light- 
ner, of Chicago, as the permanent home 
of the Lightner Museum of Hobbies. 
The gallery is now open daily under a 
permanent curator who will manage 
both exhibitions and sales. 

The art colony all started in 1564, 
say the St. Augustinians, when Jacques 
Le Moyne des Morgues arrived as @ 
cartographer with French military 
forces. Le Moyne was more interested 
in painting pictures of Indians and 
landscapes than maps, but he had to 
flee from the Spaniards so fast he lost 
all his art works. In London, the charge 
that he used scullery maids as models 
in his later series of Indian paintings 
does not seem to have lessened the pop- 
ularity of his work. Meanwhile, in 1565, 
the Spaniards founded St. Augustine. 


New Manship Statue 


An eight-foot statue of John Hancock, 
the revolutionary patriot who was so 
solicitous of the King’s eyesight, is be- 
ing created by Paul Manship for the 
insurance company that bears his name. 
Manship, who also did the Rockefeller 
Plaza Prometheus will sail to Italy this 
summer to supervise the casting of the 
statue in bronze with gold-leaf patina. 
The completed work will be placed on 
a pedestal of imported white-veined 
black marble and set against a back- 
ground of dark reddish-brown marble, 
to greet visitors to the new John Han- 
cock home offices in Boston. 
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Oskar Kokoschka 


APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH, the first full- 
scale American exhibition of paintings 
by the Austrian expressionist, Oskar 
Kokoschka, arrived at the Museum of 
Modern Art in the midst of July’s worst 
heat, an unplanned natural accompani- 
ment well-suited to the color and pas- 
sion of this exciting work. 

Kokoschka’s is a tumultous career 
that began under the influence of Art 
Nouveau but which soon broke with that 
now-seemingly quiet and graceful move- 
ment to turn to the violence and soul- 
searching of an original expressionist 
portrait style, a style that attacked and 
mocked as well as probed, and which 
was later to earn him the distinction 
of having eight pictures in Hitler’s 
1947 exhibition of “Degenerate Art.” 
In between, Kokoschka also became an 
impressive landscape painter and a not- 
so-impressive painter of propagandist 
pictures and, although the latter paint- 
ings hit a low in the exhibition, as they 
represent a despairing low in the art- 
ist’s life, the best of his work, includ- 
ing the come-back landscapes of recent 
years, rank him high among the crea- 
tive men of today. 

This is an exotic and stimulating ex- 
hibition, full of powerful emotions rich- 
ly expressed—a panorama of a painting 
personality that Americans are only 
now becoming acquainted with. Yet de- 
spite the fact that Kokoschka’s art is 
unmistakably that of a Middle-Euro- 
pean, one who was deeply affected by 
the torment of Fascism and two World 
Wars, it seems far less alien to Ameri- 
can-trained eyes than scattered glimpses 
made one believe. Furthermore, while 


The Duchess of Rohan-Montesquieu: 
KokoscHKa (1910) 





August |, 1949 


Kokoschka’s influence has been less 
strongly felt in the United States than 
has that of other European artists of 
comparable stature, much of the mood 
and tone of his painting is evident in 
the work of young American artists— 
in the satirical portraits of Jack Levine, 
for example. 

Chronologically, the exhibition begins 
with the sole sculpture in the show, 
Kokoschka’s painted clay self-portrait 
that so shocked the Vienese art) world 
in 1908. Then come the oil portraits of 
the early 1900s, truly an heroic hall of 
horror, pain and decay. More linear 
than the later pictures, strained in 
their “inside-out” seizure of character, 
they are always authoritative. Frau 
Hirsch, who bears a striking resem- 
blance to figures from the blue paint- 
ings of Picasso; the double-portrait of 
Hans and Erica Tietze whose handsome 
faces and hands tinged the color of 
blood are drawn into a composition 
that makes them appear more pro- 
tagonists in a modern-dress Greek play 
than the well-known art historians they 
are; Peter Altenberg, a poet who looks 
more like a sad-eyed butcher; the tu- 
bercular Duchess of Rohan-Montesquieu, 
wispy and comic-tragic, and the superb 
painting of Dr. Julius Szeps provide 
the most exciting group in the show. 

After the portraits, more variety in 
subjects and style is present. Still early 
in his career, Kokoschka painted what 
many consider his masterpiece: the 
storm-wracked Tempest (see Oct. 15, 
1948, DicestT), symbol of Kokoschka’s 
inner turmoil rainted at the outbreak 
of the first World War. This and the 
poignant Dancing Couple (see same is- 
sue) end a phase of: his art. 

For the remainder of the exhibition 
high lights are found almost solely in 
landscapes. After fumbling starts like 
the Jardin des Tuilleries, harsh, deep- 
toned, with outlined areas, there are 
such impressive pictures as Tower 
Bridge and London Bridge, big-voiced 
works of dramatic impact, and the con- 
trasting Lyons, painted more softly with 





Lyon: OSKAR KOKOSCHKA (1927) 


emphasis on a pattern of pulsating life. 

But even more than the landscapes, 
the Deer (1926) expresses Kokoschka’s 
response to natural beauty and stimuli 
in a magnificently exuberant painting. 
Later works do not make the same im- 
pression for the problems of Europe 
turned the artist temporarily into a 
propagandist who at times seems to 
have lost all sense of color and who 
can be clumsy, blatant or ugly, as in 
The Fountain (1936-38). Among the 
exceptions of these years is Cathleen, 
Countess of Drogheda (1943). 

After the war Kokoschka returned 
to his beloved Swiss mountains where 
he painted The Matterhorn and Mon- 
tana, both recalling his earlier zest and 
skill with color. A 1949 View of Flor- 
ence also indicates that Kokoschka, now 
62, seems to have found himself, to re- 
emerge the triumphant colorist and 
heroic painter he was. 

The exhibition was arranged by the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Art 
for exhibition in six cities—J.K.R. 


Regulars at Peridot 


During August the Peridot Gallery 
presents a retrospective show in the 
sense that all exhibitors, except one, 
have been seen in earlier shows this 
season, Many of the canvases on view, 
however, have not been exhibited here 
before. Luis Quintanilla is the newest 
addition to the regular member group. 
His past works in Spain and America 
are well-known; a series of his char- 
acteristic fine lined dry-points are 
shown, sensitive but firm comments on 
the human theme, as his Woman of 
Castilla or Street Carnival in Madrid. 

R stands for Weldon Kees’ unusual 
abstraction which seems to combine 
fun and exercise with work. Seymour 
Franks’ diaphanous shapes, superim- 
posed for movement and depth, glow in 
pinks, orange and reds. Melville Price’s 
untitled compositions are gaining in 
vibration and explosively brilliant color. 
(Through August.)—M. L. 
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Rendezvous: ToM CAVANAUGH 
University of Illinois 


Tomorrow's Artists Shown at Andover 


By Lawrence Dame 


ANDOVER, MAss.:—Tomorrow’s artists 
are now in school: what does their 
painting forecast? With this problem in 
view, the Addison Gallery’s Bart Hayes 
has assembled for the second year a 
panoramic show of 100 student pic- 
tures from 25 schools and colleges 
throughout the nation which gives a 
good many answers to the query. 

In the first place, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that standards of art teaching are 
higher than ever before; that, along 
with the fact that the art schools are 
turning out unprecedented hordes of 
pupils, many of whom will never set the 
world afire, there is an astonishing 
deal of technical competence in the 
handling of both form and color. 


Another conclusion that one may 
reach from this almost cluttered dis- 
play is that there is desperate striving 
to be original, to say old things in new 
ways. Yet, in general, I see no evidence 
of that young genius which has flower- 
ed in other centuries. The best pictures 
are derivative—there is a good bit of 
the 16th century Florentines in one and 
much of Breughel in another. Hopper, 
Blume, Matisse have been influential. 
In most of the others, there is more 
than a suggestion of the hectic pace of 
today, in which subjects as grotesque 
as the efforts of statesmen to solve 
world problems appear to evolve in 
half-baked fashion with a good bit of 
cleverness but not much real substance. 

For example, while there are almost 
no nudes, against a rather rich quota of 
self-portraiture, there are several pic- 
tures which might be called religious. 
Yet for true religious feeling, for spir- 
itual emotion reflecting home and 
church training in an allegedly Chris- 
tian nation, one looks in vain. It is 
not enough to place Christ in such a 
position that one crucified leg and two 
Roman soldiers show alone. Nor is it 


Ic 





enough, however technically adroit in 
modelling, to show five disciples sitting 
at a table staring fixedly into space. 


However, it is nice to see two well- 
painted pictures that really base their 
appeal on beauty linked to landscape’s 
charms, One is a house against a moun- 
tain by Lawrence Sisson of the Worces- 
ter Museum and another, with less 
depth, is Nancy Wheeler’s net menders, 
from the University of Michigan. Plenty 
of atmosphere as well as humor, along 
with a really beautiful handling of 
muted color in pastel hues, shines in 
Tom Cavanaugh’s satirical view of a 
goatish gentleman having a rendezvous 
on a cafe terrace with a dizzy blonde 
(University of Illinois). 


One of the most expert, with several 
hundred miniscule figures and some 
symbolical clowns, is the University of 
Denver’s William Verhelst’s carnival, 
painted with great finish, and one of 
the queerest is offered by Leo Segedin 
of the University of Ilinois—an ag- 
gregation of gnomes, giants and idiots, 
crudely painted, taking possession of a 
medieval city. Perhaps this is a satire 
on contemporary man’s obsessions of 
fear in regard to social theories he can- 
not understand. 


Cubism has almost fallen by the 
board. Surrealism seems to appeal not 
at all and there are few abstractions. 
A great deal of symbolism raises hydra- 
heads. Imagination runs rampant and 
yet, in so many cases, does not seem 
linked to true intellect. The artist, a 
novice might well remark, proclaims 
his cleverness but gives few esthetic 
and ethical messages. Yet let us be 
thankful that only one bag of tricks 
in wood, string and pigment appears! 

Have art teachers become too precious 
along with their indubitable ability to 
teach the technical side of this game? 
I'd like to have Mr. Hayes’ answer to 
this. 





Art in Nantucket 





By Lawrence Dame 


NANTUCKET, Mass.:—Regarding art in 
Nantucket is an entirely different propo- 
sition from what it was before the war, 
Whereas only a few painters who liked 
repose fully as much as hard work fre- 
quented these peaceful parts a dozen 
years ago, a largish new art colony has 
sprung up in the past five years. This 
is due to great degree to the influence 
of a non-profit gallery, the Kenneth 
Taylor, itself only half a decade old. 

Located in an ancient whale oil stor- 
age warehouse on Straight Wharf, re- 
plete with original beams which help 
make an unusual setting for works of 
art, the gallery offers a haven for sin- 
cere practitioners of many kinds, mod- 
ern and conservative. Taylor, a sum- 
mer resident, left money to establish a 
Nantucket Foundation which would 
make possible good deeds on the island. 
The directors, including Will T. Gard- 
ner, retired New England minister, a 
writer, and Everett U. Crosby, New 
York insurance man, an historian, de- 
cided to establish an art gallery. 

Things moseyed along for a couple of 
years until George T. Hamilton, artist, 
who lectures at the Phillips Gallery in 
Washington, arrived as professional di- 
rector of the new enterprise. Mild-man- 
nered but rich in vision, bearded pic- 
turesquely and gifted both as to speech 
and persuasion, Hamilton got busy. He 
influenced such houses as the National 
Gallery to contribute shows the like of 
which was never seen before in Nan- 
tucket. He started candlelight, gallery 
talks and musicales open to all comers. 
He encouraged local artists and visit- 
ing artists to exhibit. 

That this has been a hugely success- 
ful program is proved by the fact that 
9,000 persons visited the gallery in 11 
weeks last season. The record should 
be surpassed this year. 

The Art Collectors and Artists Asso- 
ciation of New York, headed by Mrs. 
Ansley Sawyer, summer resident here, 
has just completed a small, choice 
show of contemporary American paint- 
ings and sculpture. An artist-patron 
plan, through which some 25 residents 
and visitors have contributed purchase 
money for sales of six prize-winning 
pictures chosen by a patron-jury, will 
create an unusual show of paintings by 
Nantucket artists in August. The “45 
Group,” a local coterie of modernists 
which has encouraged local talent to 
bud, will have a show this month. A 
photographic salon will be ‘an August 
feature, Nantucket subjects to be 
stressed. The Artists Association of 
Nantucket will have a late show, after 


the sidewalk art show in which the . 


writer exhibited last year and will 
again this month. 

The Peter Kerrs, John Bergschneider, 
Elmer Greene and his wife, Kate, Mar- 
garet Karpenko, Sam Charles, Mrs, De- 
Forest Stewart, Anne Beach are among 
comparative newcomers who have aug- 
mented the ranks of regulars like 
Louise Emerson, Elizabeth Saltonstall, 
Dick and Doris Beer and Ruth Havi- 
land Sutton. Things are booming on 
Nantucket, the faraway island which 
lonely Victorian stalwarts like East- 
man Johnson loved to limn., 
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Ballroom Gallery 


New HAMPSHIRE’S newest art gallery, 
the Ballroom Gallery near Effingham, 
got off to a splendid start with its first 
exhibition of work by New Hampshire 
artists. More than 700 people attended 
the opening on July 7, and six pic- 
tures were sold the first two days. 

Director Carleton V. Earle, formerly 
assistant to the director of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum and more recent- 
ly connected with the Scalamandre Mu- 
seum, has assembled a_ thoroughly 
representative show of oils, watercolors 
and prints which range from conserva- 
tive landscapes to completely non- 
objective works. 

Exhibits in the current show include 
The Cut Glass Bowl, a watercolor by 
Allan Hugh Clarke which Director 
Earle describes as “vibrant with in- 
tense mystic quality’; an impression- 
istic Potted Plant by John Chandler; 
Lois Bartlett Tracy’s abstract Textural 
Space; Grace Bliss Stewart’s dramatical- 
ly lit Silent Mills; Hugh McKean’s 
moody Church at Dusk; Rolph Scar- 
lett’s clean, non-objective Divided; a 
light and lyrical Celestial Galaxy by 
Jeannette Genius, and a warm Aure- 
lianito and the Children by Susan 
Ricker Knox. (Until Aug. 7.) 


14th Ceramic National 


The 14th Ceramic National will open 
with a preview at the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts October 29, and will 
continue through December 4 before 
starting its usual year-long tour of the 
country. 

The show will include the First Na- 
tional Exhibition of Dinnerware Decor- 
ation, described as the first museum- 
sponsored competition of its kind and 
designed to “induce more artists to be- 
come interested in ceramic design and 
thus infuse new vitality in dinnerware 
decoration.” Prizes totaling $1,000 are 
offered for designs suitable for dinner- 
ware decoration. Conditions of the com- 
petition may be obtained from the Syra- 
cuse Museum, where entries must be 
sent by September 1. 

Regional judging for the Ceramic Na- 
tional, in which prizes total more than 
$2,000, will be held in September. 


Silent Mills: Grace Buiss STEWART 











Rigid and Bent: KANDINSKY 


Non-Objective Anniversary Exhibition 


THE PRESENT EXHIBITION of paintings 
hung on the occasion of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Museum of Non-Objec- 
tive Painting amply fills the galleries 
of that original institution with bright 
and stimulating works, Bauer, Kandin- 
sky and Rebay are the most accented 
in representation, although the canvases 
and plexiglass constructions of Moholy- 
Nagy, the compositions of Xceron and 
the early Mondrians assert their true 
significance in the non-objective field 
with resounding vigor. Besides, there 
are Albers, Herbin, Scarlett, the two 
brothers, Pevsner and Gabo, with their 
unique creations and a few others to 
round out a representative show. 

Kandinsky is, of course, the master 
above all. In his years of vast produc- 
tion up to 1943 there is little Kan- 
dinsky did not anticipate—as if in style 
to challenge later non-objectivists with 
“anything you can do I can do better” 
—from the large, glowingly explosive 
Carnival, 1914, to the formalized ten- 
sions of Vertical Accents, with the al- 
most-touching forms in space. Textur- 
ally, as if in glorification of the fine 
canvas surface itself, the impasto lines 
like brilliant embroideries of Moholy- 
Nagy show pure reverence of materiél. 
This is equally evident in his elliptical 
design, Chi Finis (oil on canvas) and 
in Space Modulator (oil on molded plex- 
iglass), both handsome creations. The 
fascination of the circle, triangle and 
square in. new interrelations is dis- 
played in Herbin’s few pieces; in Albers 
there is illusion and deep precision, 
both in the cool Penetrating and the 
heated hues of Cochaline. 

The huge canvases of Hilla Rebay are 
powerful with themes and color varia- 
tions mostly leading to the insistant 
vortex of the circle. Decoratively they 
obtrude and dominate. The circle devices 
and cross thrusts of Margato and color 
restraint of Yellow Lines create light 
and floating rhythms. Two distinct 
manners of Rudolf Bauer are apparent 
in more than twenty of his works in 


oil, watercolor and pastel; for atmos- 
pheric, spacial qualities Blue Balls is 
eye-fulfilling in his more familiar style. 
Warmth and movement typify the paint- 
ings of Xceron; Composition, calm and 
deeply human, reflects great care and 
pleasurable release as well, while Paint- 
ing 1946 is one of the finest canvases 
in his group and one of the richest in 
the show. (Through Sept.) 
—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Peter Hurd Collection 


The Roswell Museum, Roswell, New 
Mexico is to have a permannet collec- 
tion of Peter Hurd’s paintings and lith- 
ographs. The new Hurd wing is already 
open to the public, and more pictures 
will be added yearly with the intention 
that the artist’s home town will have 
the greatest collection of his works in 
the country. 

At Sentinel Ranch in nearby San 
Patricio, Peter Hurd continues to work 
in his native climate. He has travelled 
widely as correspondent -and with the 
U.S. Air Transport Command, but re- 
turned to settle with his wife and three 
children in the cowboy country he pre- 
fers to any place in the world. His 
wife, Henriette Wyeth, daughter of the 
famous W. C. Wyeth and sister of 
Andrew, who has fulfilled the promise 
of her student days in Philadelphia art 
schools, will have a one man show at 
the Museum opening September 15. 

In a foreword to the catalogue for 
the Hurd collection, Paul Horgan writes: 
“Art has its own purity, which has 
nothing to do with fashion, prevailing 
attitudes of society or convention, pop- 
ularity or market values. ... The great- 
ness of a living artist can be determ- 
ined only by the future. If in his spirit 
he is great enough, and if in his tech- 
nical mastery he is equal to the de- 
mands of his own vision, his view of 
his world will prevail, now, or later, 
or both. . . . But of his right to be 
called a true artist, the present can 
dare to speak.” 










































































































































































































































































Maja: GERHARD MARCKS 


Philadelphia Acquires 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: — Three important 
events have highlighted the local art 
summer thus far—acquisition by the 
Fairmount Park Art Association of 
sculpture from the Third Sculpture In- 
ternational, the Annual Members Exhi- 
bition of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club at the Art Alliance, and the gen- 
eral unjuried members show of the 
Contemporary Art Association in Gim- 
bels Auditorium. 

In making its purchases from the 
Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial Fund 
the Committee on Selection (R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll, Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Walker 
Hancock, Horace H. F. Jayne, Sydney 
E. Martin, Henri Marceau) took full 
advantage of the unusual opportunity 
to acquire the work of leading Euro- 
peans as well as that of Americans, 
and gave primary consideration to last- 
ing quality and material, to usefulness 
and to price, the over-all amount avail- 
able being $20,000. 

Chosen to remain permanently in 
Philadelphia are Maja, the impressive 
standing bronze female nude by Ger- 
many’s Gerhard Marcks, Pugilatore by 
Italy’s Francesco Messina, the heroic 
Head of a Woman by Luis Ortiz Mon- 
asterio of Mexico, Reverence by Whar- 
ton Esherick of Paoli, Pa., Gemini No. 
1, dual seated figure bronze by New 
York’s Oronzio Maldarelli, and St. John 
Beside the Cross by Anthony Lauch 
and Sylvia Shaw Judson’s Lambs. 

A majority of the acquisitions can be 
given outdoor placement, and at least 
two of them, Maja and Reverence, will 
remain in the open air court at the 
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Sculpture 


entrance to the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. Reverence, tall, slim, reflective, 
hewn from the trunk of a tree and akin 
to its fellows in the forest, has a deep, 
quiet spiritual quality that is given apt 
support by its garden setting. Maja and 
Pugilatore, so far as sculptural style 
is concerned, are undated, as is Mal- 
darelli’s Gemini. In all three the human 
form has been used with emotional in- 
telligence, and has not been subjected 
to the distortion or dissection apparent 
in many other entries. Interesting, also, 
is the fact that the purchases stress 
the dignity of the single, standing fig- 
ure. 

The Water Color Annual this year is 
somewhat compartmentalized. Its main 
framework remains on view until Au- 
gust 26, but its feature gallery, until 
July 25, presents a retrospective ex- 
hibition of work by Birger Sandzen, 
and now offers watercolors and black 
and whites by members resident outside 
the U. S. A. 

Growing in number, these members 
give the body an international flavor, 
and include Ben Norris (Hawaii), Ernst 
Norlind (Sweden), Jean Dufy and Alex- 
ander Robinson (France), Kenneth Bird 
(better known as “Fougasse,” now edi- 
tor-in-chief of “Punch”), W. A. Sillince, 
Brian Fawcett, George Morrow and Ed- 
mund Dulac, all of England. 

The Annual as a whole hits a higher 
level than usual in this, its spring phase 
(not to be confused with the national 
open watercolor exhibition held in the 
fall at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts). Abstraction and realism 
often meet, mingle, and flow on to- 





gether; or there are instances, as in the 
work of Howard Cook,-where a one- 
time realist, by the force of the West, 
turns to abstraction in order to ex- 
press the elemental force of mountains, 
lowlands and sky. Picking here and 
there, some of the outstanding papers 
are Industrial Theme and Bucks County 
Winter by John R. Maxwell, Sandpipers 
by Hilton Leech, Spectral Serenade by 
Mortimer Freed, Cumberland at Night 
by Alexander P. Russo, Slag Valley by 
Henry Gasser, Garrett B. Conover’s A 
Moonlit Reverie, western impressions 
by Doel Reed and Peter Hurd. 

In the black and -white category op- 
posites prove stimulating, and one is 
led to philosophize on the health of an 
art that can produce simultaneously 
the minute, controlled realism of Grace 
Albee’s Coal Dock and the sure, swift, 
strong linear swing of George Sklar’s 
basically simple, Badger. 

So fast has the artist membership 
grown in the Contemporary Art Asso- 
ciation since its organization a year 
and a half ago that it has been forced 
out of its own gallery at 1712 Walnut 
Street for its large unjuried general 
members’ “Annual,” which, in a sense, 
resurrected the spirit of the old “Inde- 
pendents” where the recognized and 
the novice hung side by side. 

Given exhibition facilities by Gimbels 
in that store’s Auditorium, the C. A. A. 
held an intensive week-long art festi- 
val, including daily demonstrations, 
from June 15 to 22, and made its first 
real public bow in reaching a general 
rather than a specialized audience. Far 
better in quality than had been antici- 
pated, the exhibition numbered over 
200 canvases, watercolors, prints, draw- 
ings and sculpture, as well as examples 
of the decorative arts. Franklin Wat- 
kins sent a small figure drawing, Mar- 
tin Jackson a lithograph, Raphael Saba- 
tini and Beatrice Fenton sculpture, 
Charles Coiner, Abraham Hankins, Jack 
Bookbinder, Norman Carton, Razel Ka- 
pustin, Vera White, Elizabeth Coyne, 
Paul Darrow, Lazar Raditz and John 
Lear oils; but the kernel of the show 
lay in the lift it gave to such less well 
known but stimulating art personalities. 

There is little doubt that the C. A. 
A., organized to help the local artist 
whatever. his complexion or his me- 
dium, has broken ground, and is build- 
ing on a promising foundation. 


Large Group at Pen and Brush 


A full showing at the Pen and Brush 
Club marks a summer annual as a 
representative affair. There is more 
of conservative than abstract interest 
throughout, with the accent on large 
crisp watercolors. First prize winner in 
that category Alberta Goodwin, who 


exhibits two fine papers. Motif No. 1, - 


Rockport, prize painting, is no more 
meritorious than Menemsha, a breeze- 
swept fishing town subject. Grace Tread- 
well has executed a large Still Life 
with Glasses; Agnes Abbott contributes 
a clear-cut Washington Twilight of the 
nation’s capitol. 

Outstanding is Helen Lane Bower's 
liquid, gusty rendition, Stormy Day. 
Besides the white tulip still life by 
Anna Morse, contrasting work includes 
Joy Pride’s patch-patterned Hollywood 
Street and Gertrude Nason’s pastel of 
a Connecticut farm.—M. L. 
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Walt Kuhn 


Watt KuHN, veteran American art- 
ist, died in New York July 13 at the 
age of 71. He had suffered a nervous 
breakdown some time ago and was re- 
covering, when a sudden internal physi- 
eal failure caused his death in the West- 
chester Division of the New York Hos- 
pital. It ended a half century career 
of one of the most forceful, independent 
and self-disciplined painters of our time. 

His development was long and ardu- 
ous, yet orderly and in a straight line. 
At 30 he sold his first canvas, but not 
until 40 was he convinced in his own 
mind that he had a chance as a crea- 
tive artist, Recognition came later as 
collectors and museums found in his 
work a sturdy new classicism of im- 
peccable craftsmanship. 

Walt helped to formulate and car- 
ried out most of the work on the 1913 
Armory Show. He advised such collec- 
tors and benefactors as the late John 
Quinn, Miss Lizzie Bliss and the Averell 
Harrimans. He promoted the work of 
other artists, but deplored the use of 
prizes and juries at art exhibitions, and 
he never entered his own work in com- 
petition. Walt competed only with other 
Walt Kuhn paintings. 

‘Tall and raw-boned with the mien of 
an American eagle, Walt was gruff and 
dogmatic, but cultured, modest and with 
great reverence for good things. He had 
infinite patience except with people 
who wanted pity. Show people he liked 
best—‘“the bravest in the world.” 

Walt defined art as “arrested ecstasy” 
and he believed in a perfection wherein 
a successful painting flutters between 
its pigment-and-canvas reality and a 
higher, metaphorical reality. He loved 
humanity.. but used none of the out- 
worn tricks of iconography. His images 
of circus clowns and costumed show 
girls are projected forthright on murky 
backgrounds of high surface tension ., . 
figures plucked out of their environ- 
mental irrelevancies and placed always 
with great dignity, alone on a canvas. 

He is survived by his two constant 
teammates, Vera, his wife, and Brenda, 
his daughter. And by his art, which I 
consider the best of our day. 

—PAuL Birp. 


WALT KUHN 


August |, 1949 


Berthé Morisot With a Muff: EpouARD MANET 


French Moderns on Loan at Metropolitan 


CONSISTENT WITH THE RECENTLY adopt- 
ed policy of the Metropolitan Museum 
that old and modern masters should 
be shown side by side, a loan exhibi- 
tion of French paintings representing 
several modern schools has been put 
on summer view. Between discipline 
and freedom many roads are followed. 
When the painters of France broke 
away from traditional ties, first with 
the church and then the government, 
they searched for new means of ex- 
pressing their ideals. Delacroix, who 
has been called the Michelangelo of 
Romanticism, opened the way by his 
own fervent lyrical and imaginative 
approach to many other original styles, 
both independent and instinctive. Out 
of this movement came Impressionism, 
as well as other schools to be found in 
the assembled group. 

The collectors who have made possi- 
ble such an extensivé show of French 
moderns have specialized within this 
movement, making their choice among 
the leaders and popular exponents of 
each school. The exhibition therefore 
consists of many familiar, and few 
seldom-seen, examples of Manet. Degas, 
Renoir and Pissarro among the Im- 
pressionists, works by Van Gogh, Ma- 
tisse and Picasso as well as Rousseau 
and the inevitable established painters 
of the time: Daumier, Vuillard, Bon- 
nard, Redon and Utrillo. 

Largest group in the collection is 
loaned by the writer Erich Maria Re- 
marque, whose choice is discerning as 
well as inclusive. One of his prize 


possessions, Van Gogh’s Railway Bridge 
at Arles, dominates one room by its 
luminous vigor but is scarcely more 
touching in beauty and content than 
Poplars on the Hill, lent by Leonard 
C. Hanna, Jr. 

Modigliani’s famous Red Head is one 
of four lent by Adelaide Milton de Groot, 
whose collection also contains a fine 
Rousseau, The Tropics. From the Mu- 
seum itself, Manet’s masterpiece The 
Gui‘arist (see. June 1 DIGEST cover), 
is loaned. It rounds out the group with 
its substantial strength, contrasting 
with three Vuillards of great charm, 
and a flower still life by Redon in his 
delicate but definitive manner. These 
latter are from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald S. Stralem, who also 
contributed the famed Matisse Odal- 
isque, originally purchased by Stephen 
Clark. 

A proud self-portrait of Degas, part of 
the Remarque collection, and Berthé 
Morisot’s Portrait of a Woman in Pro- 
file, so finely portrayed, bring us to the 
Berthé Morisot With Muff portrait by 
Manet lent by Mr. Hanna (reproduced) 
which catches the whole spirit of the 
Impressionists in its blythe freedom. 
The entire exhibition is food for thought 
for collectors-to-come, who can realize 
the importance of grouping the work 
of periods in painting and may be in- 
spired to widen fields in the search for 
the best, most original and representa- 
tive painters of the times, without limi- 
tation. (Through August.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 
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The Pier: Sot WiLson 





The Last Century and This at Babcock 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF PAINTINGS is 
assembled at the Babcock Galleries for 
the summer show by some outstanding 
. Americans, both early and modern. 
Jimmy by George Luks has already 
taken the place of the famous Breaker 
Boy, sold at the outset of the exhibi- 
tion to the Walker Art Center in Minne- 
apolis. Blakelock, Inness, Ryder and 
Homer are also represented. A fluid 
Sargent canvas, Woman in Cashmere 
Shawl, and Hawthorne’s Little Jose- 
phine complete a portrait cycle which 
also features Portrait of Mr. Barnum 
by William Chase and the Woman with 
Auburn Hair of gentle refinement by 
Thomas Eakins. It is a well-chosen 
cross-section of the time when the sub- 
tleties of representational painting were 
unquestioned, and spontaneous develop- 
ment in a painter was unhampered by 
isms and new trends. Production went 


on peacefully in large dim-cornered stu- 
dios. 

Today, repetition of subject and man- 
ner becomes conspicuous in a modern 
group. Harold Weston, for example, in 
Evening at Home, seems to be repeat- 
ing a formula he has used often before, 
whereas Frederic Knight’s recent Lan- 
tern on a Table is more freely brushed 
than his former work. George Ratkai, 
whose Puppets has been chosen for the 
coming Carnegie annual, is a painter of 
warmth and humor. Each of his can- 
vases seems fresher and more jewel- 
like in tone. One of the strongest and 
most advancing is Sol Wilson; The Pier 
has great painter qualities. Martin 
Friedman’s glazed rich-colored Fiesta 
has deepened his palette and Edward 
Rosenfeld’s Tyson Street, Baltimore is 
well-built. (Until Sept. 9.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Summer Annual at National Arts Club 


THE MAIN GALLERIES of the National 
Arts Club are crowded with oils and 
sculptures on the occasion of the mem- 
bers annual summer exhibition. It is a 
dignified setting and a very inclusive 
representation. Portraits predominate, 
if not in number, in force of personality, 
and there are some excellent still lifes. 
Caroline Clark Marshall’s Mesican 
Dolls has intriguing scale interest and 
technical qualities out of the ordinary; 
her Pony’s Home is also noteworthy. 
Allen Townsend Terrell’s Amaryllis is 
a fine watercolor. Frank Mason's Girl 
in Red Blouse has a pleasing facility. 

Included among the paintings are 
some few etchings and drawings of dis- 
tinction. American Egret, a small and 
beautiful aquatint by Charles B. Fergu- 
son is something to be studied with 
care. The 3” by 4” plate Chartres the 
Magnificent is a magnificent rendering 
of the subject by John Taylor Arms, 
whose every etching is masterly. Three 
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other Arms prints are happily present. 
An imaginative lost-and-found feeling 
is in Mary E. Edge’s Promenade. The 
two sculptures are portrait heads by 
Harold Williams and Theodore Con- 
rath, both interesting contours. (Thru 
Sept. 15.)—M. L. 


Gauguin Mms. to St. Louis 


An unpublished manuscript by Paul 
Gauguin has been given to the City Art 
Museum in St. Louis by Vincent Price, 
stage and screen star, in memory of 
his parents. 

The manuscript, “L’Esprit Moderne et 
Le Catholicisme,” is valued at $12,500 
by Museum Director Perry T. Rathbone, 
who said its chief artistic interest is 
the binding which Gauguin decorated 
with great care. The cover consists of 
two Tahitian monotypes, one of the fig- 
ures in which is believed to be a self- 
portrait. Inside the covers are wood- 
cuts by Gauguin. 





Varied Group 


THERE is a pleasant variation in the 
summer show at Ferargil’s. Some of 
the finest of the early group first in- 
troduced by Director Fred Price are 
present, the group which belongs in the 
annals of American art. R. Sloan Bre- 
din, Barse Miller, John Steuart Curry, 
Childe Hassam, Arthur B. Davies are 
among them, with interesting examples. 
Davies’ Balance of the Golden Scale is 
one of the romantic, imaginative series 
of canvases for which he was known 
as an early modern and which are now 
regaining their place in the sun, as 
more and more of the best painting of 
the period is being appreciated, relative 
to present-day trends. 

As contrast, George Constant’s Em- 
pire, reminiscent of Mayan design, De 
Diego’s June Arabesque with its eerie- 
eyed humming bird pattern, and Jean 
Xceron’s abstracted Composition com- 
mand attention, as well as the fine spot- 
ting of Josef Foshko’s Flowers. Old 
trouper of the daily drama, Everett 
Shinn, makes a bow with Ventriloquist, 
and John Pike presents the night life of 
the city reflected in the wet pavements 
of Small Hours. Among the watercolors, 
John Carroll, Hobart Nichols, Grandma 
Moses, John Groth, Arthur Sudler, Nura 
and Jean de Botton are responsible for 
more pleasing works. (Through August.) 

—M. L. 


Contemporary Arts Tour 


The Contemporary Arts exhibition of 
25 paintings has completed a successful 
tour of universities and art associations 
through the Southern states. Another 
tour through the South has been re- 
quested for next season, and two or 
three western and mid-western centers 
have evinced interest in it. Mrs, Judith 
Kaye Reed of the Art Dicest will su- 
pervise the selection for the next show. 
Interested centers wishing to partici- 
pate in the southern and western tours 
should send for information immediate- 
ly, stating open dates, to Emily A. 
Francis, Contemporary Arts, Inc., 106 
East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The exhibitions are sent out at cost 
on a pro-rata basis. 


Small Hours: JOHN PIKE 
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Paintings for $250 


THE $250 DEPARTMENT of the triple ex- 
hibition at the Downtown Galleries, 
Art and/or Money, is now ready to be 
regarded with as much concentration 
as the two earlier groups. First group 
showed paintings by gallery artist- 
members priced at the $1,000 level, and 
then at $500. This show purports to 
offer the collector and casual buyer an 
excellent choice within the last price 
range on the list, All those who look- 
ed and admired when the price was 
out of reach can now step up and en- 
snare an achievement modest in mone- 
tary value, but not necessarily modest 
in quality. The idea has already netted 
interesting results. 

Of this group a number have never 
been seen before. Julian Levi's rich, 
warm-hued paraphernalia piece, Wheel- 
barrow Fantasy, has that painter’s best 
production level to recommend it. There 
could be no more delightful Kuniyoshi 
to own than the drawing (made for a 
church mural sketch!) with his natural 
caprice, Things Above and Below Us. 
Bernard Karfoil’s flower-piece is a ful- 
some buy, as well as David Freden- 
thal’s large cityscape in watercolor. 

One of the nicest smaller canvases is 
Arthur Dove’s Up the Alley, and two 
of the larger bests are Ralston Craw- 
ford’s Air War suggestion of fragments 
over bright contrasting areas and Stu- 
art Davis’s Coordinates in deep black 
line against white. A new Siporin in 
casein makes an arabesque of night 
workers, while G. L. K. Morris’ actual 
Arabesque seems less so than his usual 
inventions. Contrariwise, Edmund 
Lewandowski’s tempera seems more 
typical of Sheeler tradition than Charles 
Sheeler’s own wash drawing. 

One of the richest, in fascinating deep 
ultramarine and cobalt blues with black 
parquet floor patterns, a Juke Box in- 
terior by Jacob Lawrence, is a paint- 
ing easy to enjoy. This one among 
others makes it evident that riches do 
not necessarily buy the only gems, and 
$250 is no more a limitation than their 
settings. (Until Aug. 19.)—M. L. 


Juke Box: JacoB LAWRENCE 


Shoreline: Bruce McKalIn 


Provincetown Art Association Annual 


THE PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION’S 
annual July exhibition of work by mem- 
bers at the Hawthorne Memorial Gal- 
lery was, from an over-all viewpoint, 
perhaps the best showing of Province- 
town art yet presented. 

The exhibition, beginning the Asso- 
ciation’s thirty-fifth year, again shared 
the gallery with special group shows. 
In this year’s group shows, the partici- 
pating artists were Henry Hensche, 
Charles Kauselau, La Force Bailey and 
Ross Moffett. 

Charles Yater, director of the gal- 
lery, said that slightly more than half 
of the 144 works in the general exhibi- 
tion were selected by a jury of moderns 
and the remainder by a jury of con- 
servatives. Generally, the extremely 
modern idiom predominated, not only 
numerically but also in the immediacy 
of decorative impact. However, what 
passes for conservatism in Province- 
town today is hardly hidebound and 
there is little left of the old line acad- 
emism which ruled the roost in the 
Association’s early years. 

Mary Ruth Sants, Portuguese house- 
wife and Provincetown’s lone primitive, 
is represented by Out in the Clear, a 
winter scene which was natural and 
refreshing. Edwin Dickinson’s Indian 
Neck displays the close range of color 
and the just realization of values char- 
acteristic of all of Dickinson’s work. 
And there is admirable feeling for 
spring-like grays in Bruce McKain’s 
Shoreline. 

Fritz Pfeiffer’s Aggregate is a suc- 
cessful venture by this sensitive non- 
objective artist into a richer and darker 
tonality. Another strong work is How- 
ard Foster’s Table Top, and Gull A’ 
Winging is a fine canvas fresh from 
Wallace Bassford’s New York show. 
Kenneth Campbell’s An Overture to 
the Fire God is an abstraction in red 
and yellow which looks more like a rep- 


resentation of a real fire than, perhaps, 
the artist intended. There is good feel- 
ing for red combined with blues and 
cool grays as well as decorative line in 
Mary Spencer Nay’s stylized semi-ab- 
straction, Minoan Playboys. 

Lawrence Kupferman’s Microscopic 
Evolutions is another excellent example 
in the artist’s series of water colors of 
marine life. Also outstanding are Lucy 
L’Engle’s somewhat abstract arrange- 
ment of mellow grays called Oval and 
John Whorf’s masterful and extremely 
large watercolor, Provincetown After- 
noon. 

One of the better pictures of the 
show is Howard Gibbs’ Quaker Bloom. 
It has quality, with possibly a little too 
much varnish. Helen Sawyer’s Fisher- 
men’s Wives, Mary Hackett’s K Street, 
Katheryn Munroe’s Abstraction 48, and 
Vernon Smith’s wood carving Leda are 
notable. Perle Fine’s Summer Studio 
is a large abstraction done with a great 
economy of means, and George Yater’s 
Fish Chowder, a finely realized still 
life. Miraculous Apparition is among 
the best of Hans Hofmann’s work. 

Abraham Harriton presented a well 
conceived and somewhat Cézannesque 
Landscape With House and Pond, and 
fine sensitivity was disclosed in the 
simple color scheme of Fritz Bultman’s 
Still Life. Grace Pfeiffer’s Spring Bon- 
net was a charming fantasy, doubtless 
dreamed up in her home in the pine 
woods. Giglio Dante carries the modern 
approach into a sombre field as his 
Night Riders gallop out into the blue. 

A plaster model of William Boogar’s 
bronze memorial to Henry Major was 
in the fitting and well realized form of 
a soaring bird on a circular plaque. 
It will be attached to a granite block. 
Flanking the stars is Local Boy, one of 
the best works from the brush of Prov- 
incetown’s diminutive artist, Rosa Lee. 

—R. M. 
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Taos Tryst: FEDERICO CASTELLON 
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Pennell Purchase Annual at Library of Congress 


JOSEPH PENNELL WAS A TEACHER and 
artist of rare perception. Generosity of 
spirit, of even more rarity, was felt by 
his pupils in the old Art Students 
League days, who benefitted by his 
hearty encouragement as well as his 
pungent criticism. He had a canny eye 
to the future, and for the future Pen- 
nell handed down a great bequest: a 
purchase fund for: the Library of Con- 
gress. in Washington which has con- 
tinued to encourage the best in graphic 
arts, in his memory. The Seventh Na- 
tional Exhibition of Prints, a summer 
feature, is just closing. 

The jury of admission, consisting of 
Sue Fuller, Clare Leighton and Stephen 
Csoka, chose over two hundred etch- 
ings, wood engravings and lithographs 
for exhibition. The standing committee 
for the purchase of prints on the Pen- 
nell fund, John Taylor Arms, Stow Wen- 
genroth and Alice Lee Parker, made 
three awards and a number of pur- 
chases for the Library’s permanent col- 
lection. Nocturne by Helen West Heller, 
one winner, is a powerful wood engrav- 
ing in that artist’s best manner; Miss 
Heller has steadily produced work of 
originality and style during two dec- 
ades and recently had a show at the 
Smithsonian Institution. Victoria Hut- 
son Huntley was seen lately at Ken- 
nedy’s. Evening, the Everglades (see 
reproduction in May 15 Dicest), an- 
other winner, is one of the unusual 
lithographs in her series of Florida 
subjects. Taos Tryst, third award, by 
Federico Castellon, is deeply rich in 
quality and dramatic content. 

Purchases numbered eighteen, in a 
variety of media including color lithog- 
raphy and linoleum engraving. Artists 
added to the Congress collection are 
Ross Abrams, Richard Carroll and 
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Richard Franklin Bartlett, Ture Bengtz, 
Cecil Buller, Leslie Cope, Adolf Dehn, 
Walter K. Frame, Maxim B. Gottlieb, 
Clare Leighton, Roderick Mead, Thomas 
W. Nason, George Laurence Nelson, 
Doel Reed, Alfred Sessler, Charles Su- 
rendorf, Herbert Waters and Henry E. 
Winzenried, All the way from Campton, 
N.-H., to Madison, Wis., award winners 
and exhibitors made an excellent show- 
ing. “I wish,” stated Pennell in his will, 
“the division of prints of the Library 
of Congress to purchase original prints 
by. modern artists of any nationality, 
living or who shall have produced work 
during the last 100 years, the prints so 
purchased to be of the greatest excel- 
lence only.” ‘ 


Student Graphics of Merit 

Drawings in all media are on exhibi- 
tion at the School for Art Studies up 
at 90th and Broadway. It is a school 
which never wavers in its program of 
learning. Even during the hot summer 
months classes are crowded with stu- 
dents in serious pursuit of training as 
painters, graphic artists or sculptors. 
Models—and they are exceptionally 
good ones—pose patiently; the faculty, 
composed of Robert Benney, Arthur 
William Brown, Maurice Glickman, 
William Heaslip, Joseph Hirsch, George 
Picken, Isaac Soyer and Robert An- 
drews, each genuinely contributes the 
best of his experience in criticism and 
instruction. 

Director Maurice Glickman has put 
on view the summer exhibition of draw- 
ings and some prints, work from every 
class, as encouragement for the stu- 
dents themselves as well as record for 
the public. Outstanding in professional 
merit are drawings by William Dan, 
flowing portraits and a small landscape 
Memories of Japan; several freely 





sketched nudes by Isabel Brana; a wash 
drawing of a broken-down jeep by Jay 
Maizel; Julian Albert’s lithograph This 
Above All; and an excellent ink draw- 
ing by William Carr on a war theme, 
The Magnificent Last Act. 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art is 
exhibiting, until mid-September, an 
unusual group of Prints and Draw- 
ings by Sculptors in conjunction with 
the Third International Sculpture Ex- 
hibition. Including some 120 items, the 
show will range beyond contemporaries 
such as Matisse, Picasso, Zadkine, Lip- 
shitz, Epstein, Calder, Marks, Marini, 
Mestrovic, etc., to a general survey of 
graphic work by sculptors of the past 
and near-past, encompassing work by 
Renoir, Degas, Gaugin, Lehmbruck, 
Barye, Kollwitz and Gill. Philadelphia 
will have a rare opportunity to see an 
unusually comprehensive exhibition in 
this category. 





A survey will soon be written on 
the printers of etching and lithography 
who have been faithfully dependable 
for years, doing both individual proofs 
and editions for printmakers; they in- 
clude George Miller and John C. Men- 
ihan, lithographic printers, and Frank 
A. Nankivell and A. W. Jones, etcher 
printers. 





Head of March, reproduced below, dry- 
point by Milton Avery, has been. ac- 
quired in full edition by Collectors of 
American Art for distribuiton to mem- 
bers in December 1949. A serigraph by 
Ernest Hopf, 11 oils and 4 watercolors 
are also ready for distribution and more 
works will be added. To encourage un- 
derstanding of all forms of art, the 
organization presents each member of 
Collectors with an original print, paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture yearly, in De- 
cember. The area of membership is wid- 
ening throughout the states, and even 
foreign countries, as year by year the 
work selected improves in quality. Full 
information will be sent to inquirers, 
including the last annual bulletin giv- 
ing data about the artists and repro- 
ductions of works distributed in 1948. 
Send 10 cents in stamps to Emily A. 
Francis, Pres., Collectors of American 
Art, Inc., 106 East 57th St., New York 
City 22. 
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ines! Wats winties 


Des Moines News Letter 


By Helen Boswell 


Des Mo1nes:—The new bronze statue 
of Pegasus and Bellerophon by Carl 
Milles, (see cover of this issue) noted 
Swedish sculptor, has been placed in 
the reflecting pool of the Des Moines 
Art Center. Dedication ceremonies have 
been postponed until fall when Milles 
returns from Sweden to receive public 
honors when this great gift from Mrs. 
Gardner Cowles, Sr., will be officially 

unced. 


» anno’ 


The dramatic moment for Des Moines 
art lovers, however, came the first eve- 
ning of July when the green statue, 
flood-lighted and with three water jets 
spraying an arc across the flying horse 
and eager rider, was given a first show- 
ing during the opening night of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica exhibition. Des 
‘Moines, so recently a hot-bed,of con- 
troversial disagreements on what makes 
art, has taken this striking example of 
Milles at his best to its collective bosom. 
The buzz of dissonance became a mur- 
mur of awe and appreciation as mem- 
bers of the Art Center strolled around 
the pool staring with frank approval 
and deep communal respect at the fly- 
ing horse and rider. Everyone seemed 
to agree that the erection of the Milles 
piece was one of the most exciting 
things to happen in Des Moines. 


More impressive even than the.move- 
ment of the banking horse is the ethe- 
real expression on Bellerophon’s face 
as he reaches towards the heavens in 
his intense searching for the good in 
life, this being Milles’ conception of 
man’s intellectual and spiritual pur- 
suits of the arts. Considered by many 
as the most effective example by this 
inventive sculptor, the new bronze 
piece brings force and movement to the 
striking simplicity of the Eli Saarinen 
building. The effect of the speeding 
horse and man about to take off into 
another sphere is so imaginative in con- 
ception as to make Milles’ creations in 
St. Louis and New York seem almost 
lyrical in contrast. 


The question usually arising is what 
keeps the man poised on the wing tip. 
This is done through the horse and man 
separately. Stainless steel tubes six 
inches in diameter were set in concrete 
running through the granite ornamental 
base, and fourteen inches up into the 
horse. Bronze dowel runs into the horse 
from the granite, while the man is 
bolted to the wing tip with nine bolts, 
the heads knocked off for concealment. 

Pegasus, the winged horse, first 
sprang from Medusa when her head 
came off. Bellerophon captured him at 
a spring and used the horse to excel- 
lent advantage in fierce combat. But 
when the enterprising rider started to 
Soar to heaven, Zeus sent a hornet to 
sting the horse and Bellerophon tumbled 
to earth, while Pegasus soared upward 
and took his place among the stars, and 
to this day, Pegasus became the steed 
upon which the poets are supposed to 
soar with their dreams. Whether Milles 
knew about that hornet’s sting and 
Caught the sudden lurch as the two 
Parted company, or whether he only 
meant to capture their ethereal flight is 
debatable. 


August |, 1949 


Samuel Barton: CHRISTIAN GULLAGER 


Christian Gullager, Colonial Portraitist 


CHRISTIAN GULLAGER once enjoyed 
fame and a full pocket as John Single- 
ton Copley’s closest rival in Boston, but 
then he was so completely forgotten 
that he is not even mentioned in most 
histories of American art. 

Now at long last, 123 years after his 
death, this highly successful business 
competitor of the mighty Copley por- 
trait factory is getting his day in court 
with an exhibition at the Worcester Art 
Museum, until September 6. 

What is known of Gullager’s life adds 
up to a bare biographical skeleton with 
a lot of bones missing; an incomplete 
skeleton of scattered facts and unan- 
swered riddles. He was born in Copen- 
hagen in either 1759 or 1762. He studied 
for a problematical length of time at 
Denmark’s Royal Academy of Arts and 
at seventeen he won a prize which en- 
titled him to three years of foreign 
study at the King’s expense. Probably 
the stripling artist spent part of that 
time in Paris and probably he studied 
with David. 

He visited St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands, where an uncle was governor, 
and nothing more is known of the wan- 
dering Dane until he turned up in New- 
buryport, Mass., set up shop as a por- 
trait painter and got married. That 
was in 1786. Or maybe 1788. 

By 1789, still in his twenties, Gullager 
was living in Hanover Street, Boston, 
and brashly competing with older, es- 


tablished artists for the city’s portrait 
business. He was doing ali right, too, 
and it was recorded that he painted 
“persons of quality, among them mem- 
bers of the Salisbury family.” That year 
he also painted the dated portrait of 
Colonel John May loaned for the Wor- 
cester show by the American Anti- 
quarian Society. In November of the 
same year, he painted George Wash- 
ington’s portrait in Portsmouth, N. H., 
a fact duly noted in Washington’s diary. 
The Washington portrait was loaned 
for the present show by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

Gullager also did illustrations, nor 
was he above turning a dollar by paint- 
ing theatrical scenery. In 1797, he ad- 
vertised in the New York press that 
at his studio at 58 Maiden Lane he 
was ready to paint portraits, “decora- 
tions for public and private buildings, 
frontispieces or vignettes for publica- 
tions on history, allegory or sentiment 
and paintings on silk for military 
standards or other ornamental . pur- 
poses.” Many American eagles in early 
insignia and the present Pennsylvania 
coat of arms also are attributed to 
Gullager. He died in Philadelphia. 

In addition to 30 portraits by Gulla- 
ger ,the Worcester show includes ex- 
amples of his illustrations and a num- 
ber of portraits he may have painted 
or which were painted of Gullager sub- 
jects by other artists. 
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Journey to Bethlehem: JOHN WHEAT 


Silvermine Guild in an Active Season 


THE SEASON which is well under way 
at the Silvermine Guild of Artists has 
presented to date three general shows, 
two two-man shows, Gail Symon and 
Leslie Randali, and Charles Cobelle 
and Mayo Sorgman, and one one-man 
show, Theo Hios. 

The group being true to form in their 
variety of styles and approaches to the 
subject matter, have again proven that 
they are not bound by any school or 
academic pattern. The new members 
display greater adventurous spirits in 
contrast to the older members. The 
works of Stamos, Andrews and Hios, 
with the new Porters, cover the field 
of abstraction very eloquently. Reving- 
ton Arthur this year was able to re- 
capture that vibrant, mystic quality 
which made the early Arthurs so signifi- 
cant and poignant. Gail Symon, with 
her intense inquiries of our Mid-Vic- 
torian scene, contributed much to the 
exhibitions. The work of Leslie Ran- 
dall shows new maturity and positive- 
ness. Her New England scenes are 
stark and exquisite. 


The highlight of this year, however, 
has been the Hios’ show; a comprehen- 
sive exhibition of his work during post 
war years. Frederic Hicks has taken his 
pastel painting into greater detail. It 
still holds that tragic suspense with 
which his earlier work was imbued. 
John Wheat, product of the Yale 
School, is gradually freeing himself 
from the echo of that pattern. His 
work, still tight, is dramatic and hand- 
some. We find Cobelle abandoning 
Raoul Dufy and entering a fresh, new 
approach with his facile, fluent tech- 
nique. The water colors of Nick Marka- 
tos, inspired by the local scene, add a 
fresh and summery note. Mayo Sorg- 
man made his debut with Cobelle. The 
best of his group were his paintings of 
Taos, New Mexico. 

Shirley Kaplan, youngest member of 
the Guild, has added sparkling, virile, 
and youthful paintings to the Guild 
walls, and Erika Lohmann has con- 
tributed some well-painted canvases 





displaying her unusual appreciation for 
the arrangement of matter. Peter 
Clarke, a young watercolorist, has 
shown his free paintings of Colorado, 
and Carl Schmitt is a master of light 
and color in his pointillist painting. 
Miriam Broudy has captured wharf ac- 
tivities in an observant and apprecia- 
tive manner, and Mona Fisher’s flower 
canvases are charming. 

The sculptors under the chairman- 
ship of Louis C. Whiton, Jr., compiled 
a stunning show, which was handsome- 
ly placed among the paintings. The use 
of color expertly applied gave emphasis 
to the natural tones of stone, wood and 
plaster. A heroic group in limestone, 
Musicale, is appropriately displayed be- 
fore a grey-green wall. Albert Jacob- 
son’s Egoism is a fluent synthesis of 
counter - pointing surfaces. Julius 
Schmidt’s laconic statements in stone 
are fresh and thrilling notes in the 
sculptor’s group. The portraits of El- 
len Lord Burbank are done with com- 
petent workmanship. Karl Lang and 
Hope Gould presented reclining figures 
and E. Q. Steever, a plaque. 

—JOHN VASSOS. 


Prizewinners Retrospective 


After an active year of gallery events, 
the Village Art Center put on a sum- 
mer show of oils and watercolors by 
prizewinners from former open shows. 

The dominating canvas, La Toilette 
by Ludwig Babral, had a fresco feel- 
ing and large, well-balanced areas. Sev- 
eral of the watercolors contained inter- 
est out of the ordinary, notably Allen 
Townsend Terrell’s quiet Glass Lamp 
Alit, which has true interior bigness; 
Alfred Van Loen’s mysterious fox faces, 
rosy and rythmic in Quartet; Herbert 
Scheffel’s breezy night view, Country 
Fair. G. A. Shibley had varied surface 
textures in Still Life. In a decorative 
sense E. B. Savage’s Window Washer 
was well-abstracted, although not as 
successfully as Jumping Clowns by Au- 
gustus Goertz, painted in a similar 
style.—M. L. 





Minnesota Centennial 


The pick of 800 paintings submitted 
in the $10,000 competition sponsored by 
the Dayton Company, St. Paul depart- 
ment store, for the Minnesota Terri- 
torial Centennial will tour the state 
after exhibition at the Minnesota His- 
torial Society in St. Paul and the Min- 
nesota State Fair, The jury, which se- 
lected 19 entries for purchase awards 
and 73 others for exhibition, consisted 
of H. W. Janson, professor of fine arts, 
Washington Square College, New York 
University; Andrew C. Ritchie, Albright ° 
Galleries, Buffalo, N. Y., and B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, painter, Lambertville, N. J. 


First prize of $750 went to Raymond 
Parker’s gouache Harbor Dredge while 
second prize was awarded Mac Le 
Sueur’s oil Minnesota Landscape and 
third prize was given James Lechay’s 
gouache Boats, Dark Sky. Smaller 
awards‘went to Eric Erickson, Ralph 
White, Jr., Frank Wachowiak, Otto Oc- 
virk, Jane Seybold, Le Roy Burket, Stu- 
art Edie and Byron Burford. 

The Dayton Company also commis- 
sioned twelve Minnesota artists to do 
paintings representing some current 
phase of Minnesota life as a nucleus 
for the Centennial exhibition. The art- 
ists were Edmund Kopietz, Syd Fos- 
sum, Josephine Lutz Rollins, Clement 
Haupers, Bernard Arnest, Elof Wedin, 
Elsa Jemne, Cameron Booth, Kyle Mor- 
ris, William Saltzman, Dewey Albin- 
son and Mr. Le Sueur. 











































Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Those alleged super-aesthetics who, 
either as artists or critics, are look- 
ing for “abstract” and transcend- 
ental values in art might well con- 
sider the achievements in the ab- 
struse in its home land of India. The 
Hindus came into the land as con- 
querors of the original, darker in- 
habitants, the Dravidians. The Hindu 
inaugurated the Caste system, and 
the word meaning Color. The Hindu 
evidently had the old feeling that 
the lighter you are the brighter and 
better, being light themselves. Now 
as to achievement—the marvelous 
Indian temples and the like—it was 
the work of the Dravidians, and to 
this day artists and artisans form a 
none too high caste. The Hindus 
were evidently an intellectual and 
literary people. They gave the world 
algebra, some beautiful literature, 
and philosophies of resignation to the 
inevitable and an escapism into per- 
fect peace by giving up all earthly 
things that were admirably suited 
to two purposes: that of keeping 
down the lower classes and that of 
exalting the non-producer.. The 
world has yet to hear of high caste 
Hinduism producing any art, cer- 
tainly none so degrading as to re- 
quire the use of the hands. It would 
appear therefore that the abstract 
is no field for “home made” paint- 
ings or carvings. The only possible 
art of abstract form is geometry 
which can serve as a structural basis 
for painting and architecture. But 
never as their aim and end. 
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BONE RI cnn icccescnsovecpsvessosescbcmseunsecbelignt Clinton 
N. Lioyd Weaver. ote 

Olga C. Weiss. 

Mrs. Clancy Connelly.. 
Helen M. Day 

Mrs. Liddell Burford. 
Charles W. Schlager. 
Gordon H. Smith 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. C. A. Roush, Jr.. 


Silver Spring 
Silver Spring 


Constance Bigelow. 
Daphne Dunbar 
John E. Holmes 
Jessie G. Sherman. 


Mrs. Ruth Walker.. 
Mrs. Henry Ware.. 
Hans H. Hansen 
Catharine W. Pierce... 
Mrs. F. H. Curtiss 
Mrs. F. Morton Smith. 
William H. Hubbard 


.Charles 


in ‘Provincetown 
‘Walter Edward Parsons. ...Provincetown 
Provincetown Art Association.. 
Mrs. T. Kautzky. 
Rockport Art Association 
George A. Burnham 
Walter K. Frame 
Mrs. Gordon Hughes 
R. A. Ekengren 
Smith Art Museum 
Museum of Fine Arts.. 
Mrs. R. V. Kleinschmidt. 
Mrs. William L. Engle 
Dr. David Paine 
Mary Bartlett... 


..South Dartmouth 
Springfield 
Springfield 


Ralph H. Dirats. 
George N. Northrop. 
Karl E. Weston 

Mrs. W. Murray Crane.. 
Joseph Nadeski 

Mrs. Chapin Riley 


Margaret A. Chapin.. 
Paul Haller Jones.... 
Jean Paul Slusser.... 
Mrs. E. 8. Nichols 
Robert C. Barfknecht... 
Norma Davis 

Mrs. Guy A. Durgan.. 
Eve Garrison 

Zubel Kachadoorian. 
Margaret Keydel... 


Carmelo Muzzi 
Margaret C. Wilby 
Leonard D. Jungwirth.. 
Catherine W. Weaver. 
Mrs, James B. Angell... 
Mrs. L. W. Bowen 
Olaf Larson 

John Weidling. 


._East Lansing 
...Grand Rapids 
....Grosse Pointe 

.Grosse Pointe 


Mrs. Madge Byfield 
MINNESOTA 

Art Instruction, Inc... 

Cyrus Running 

Florence W. Parlin.. 

Elizabeth Dorsey 

Mrs. Arline B. Griggs 
MISSISSIPPI 

Woman's College 
MISSOURI 


Melvin A. Greenspoon 
Emma Lou Breitag 


Mississippi 


Gertrude Freyman 
Mrs. A. W. Peet 
Philip A. Gronemeyer... 
Ada Hanvey 

William E, Haren 


.Webster Groves 
Wellston 


Gordon 
....Lincoln 
....Lineoln 
....Lincoln 

...Lincoln 


Marvin Metzger. 

Mrs. E. E. Augie 

Alice R. Edmiston 
Mrs. S. J. Fieselman 
Marilyn Lambert 

Mrs. Harold Bergquist 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Harry Helfman 
Edith 8. Baker 
Mrs. Grant B. Sanborn.. 
Priscilla H. Kunhardt.... 
Mrs. Myra W. Rankin. 
Mrs. Harry S. Marsh... 
Mrs. S. T. Callaway.... 
Everett Warner. 


.Francestown 
... Hancock 


Mrs. W. 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Schroeder. 
Nancy Sullivan 

Florence M. Smith. 


Charlies L. Goeller... 

J. L. Buckner 

Mrs. Frederick V. Ferber, Jr. 
Frank E. Lapham, Jr 
James F. Kelly 

Edward J. Stevens, Jr 
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Mrs. Charles E. Eaton.. 
Mrs. Helen Steiner.... 
Princeton University. 


M. Bernard Devin.. 
Mrs. E. J. McQuillan. 
Lyman Worthington 


NEW MEXICO 


Ruth Schleeter...................s:000+ eicnsininal Albuquerque 
Mrs. Gladys Huling Theis... on 

Mrs. Chester W. Hoover.. 

Mrs. Eugenia Artschwager. 

Mrs. William L. ae 

Olive Rush 


Elmer P. Turner... 
NEW YORE 


Mrs. J. W. Foster... 
Ruth Gilbert 

Konrad Prothmann 
Ada V. Gabriel 
George W. Curtis.. 
Ben Shepardson 

C. Ludwig Brumme. 
Nicholas U. Comito.... 
Stephen Csoka 

Emma Ebhrenreich.. 


Celia Katz 

Dong Kingman... 
Maurice Kish 

Mrs. Rose Lazar. 
Myron Mayers. 
Norheim Art Gallery. 
Frances Reswick.... 
Ned M. Seidler. 

Mrs. Mildred Simonson... 
Mrs. F. Visser’t Hooft.... 
Mrs. Willis Hykes...... 
Mrs. David Jackson... 
M. Martin Janis... 
Karl L. Miller 
Francis C. Schunke.. 
Laszlo Szabo 

Merrill Bailey.. 

Mrs. Frank Dossert 
Howard 8S. Conant.... 
William C. Palmer.... 
Willard Sauter 


‘Mrs. Charles B. Kine.... 


George W. Richardson.. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Randall... 
John E. Melching 
Philip Karmel 

Mrs. L. D. Lesemann. 
Beatrice L. Walton... 
Rosalind N. Danziger. 
Sam Kipniss 

Homer Gunn 

Mrs. John Weaver... 
Stella Doughty...... 
Manoug Exerijian.. 
Fritz Greanoff 
Francis B. Valentine. 
Mrs. Virginia Adkins.. 
Ralph J. Menconi 
Wallace K. Roe... 
Arthur Osver 

Mrs. J. B. Rosen. 
Mrs. Stanley V. Sm 
Erna H. Palmer 

Mrs. H. R. Poulson... 
Herman Oxhandler 
Mrs. Jules Freed.. 
Dr. W. J. Keefe.... 
Glenn Golton 

Everet Morris 

Mrs. Millie H. Adler... 
Charles A. Aiken 

H. V. Allison & Co... 
Rifka Angel 

Art Commission. 
Mildred Atkin 
Thomas Attardi. 
Henry Bankoff... 
George Beline 

Milton R. Bellin 

Mrs. George Bellow 
Belmont Galleries.... 
Norman Bergen 
George Binet Guilery.. 
Alexander M. Bing... 
Isabel Bishop 

Mrs. Marjorie Bis 
Bill Bomar 

Mrs. Adolphe Borie. 


‘ Flushing 


..Forest Hills 
.@en Head 
....Glen Head 
..Great Neck 
...Great Neck 
.... Hamburg 
...Hamburg 
Hamilton 


shania eee “Manhasset 
..Mount Tremper 
....Mount Vernon 
-Mount Vernon 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 
..New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
..New York City 
:.New York City 
..New York City 
York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 

York City 


Gerry Brandman... 
Samuel Brecher 

Mrs. Berta N. Briggs.. 
Arthur Brill 

Virginia Powis Brown 
Mrs. William L. Brown, Jr... 
Victor Candell 

Carnegie Hall, 

Mrs. George O. Castell... 
Gaetano Cecere 

Ralph F. Colin. 

Phyllis Connard... 

Beth Don Connell... 
Alfred D. Crimi... 


Giadys | Rockmore Davis. 
Sam De 


Carolyn W. Delaney... 
Joseph De Martini.. 
Frank di Gioia........ 


Elizabeth N. Erlanger.... 
James Fisher-Northrop.. 


Mrs. John Gerald... 
Elizabeth Grasso... 


George Habergritz... cenechéa va 
Mrs. Arthur E. Hamm.. 


S. Stella Henoch 
Hesketh 

Phillip Hettleman. 
Arnold Hoffmann 

Arnold Hoffmann, Jr 
Mrs. Delmer F. Hubbell 
Paul P. Juley 

Kermah Kallman... 


William Keighley. 
Dikran G. Kelekian 


Sybil Kennedy. 
Ellen Key-Oberg. 
Mrs. Henry A. 
Frank C. Ki 
Warren Kisch... 
Cc. Alma Kline.. 
Elizabeth King... 


Mrs. Helen H. Lawrence.. 
Morton D. Levin 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery 
Lock Galleries 

Nicolas 8. Macsoud.. 
H. Robert Mandel 
Metropolitan Museum... 
William Meyerowitz... 


Glen Mitchell 

George L. K. Morris. 

Museum of Modern Art.. 
Mrs. Robert McBlair 
National Academy of Design.. 
O. Newcomer. 

Arthur Newman.... 

Stephen Lang Newman. 

Mrs. Lee Northrup.... 


Bertha Pagenstecher... 
Mrs. C. B. Partrick.... 
Wilfred John Peisley... 
Pen & Brush Club.... 
Brenda Putnam.... 


R. F. Schabelitz 

M. Elizabeth Schleussner... 
Blanche Jy] Schmeidler 
George T. Schmidt 

Hyman Schwartzman. 

Clara Shainess 

Mrs. William L. Shirer. 
Anatol Shulkin 

Harold T. Singer 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

Mrs. Charles Slaughter 
Frank A. Smerling. 

Jacob Getlar Smitb... 

Mrs. Solwin W. Smit 
Mitzi Solomon 

Mrs. M. Sprayregen. 
Frances Stein 

Mrs. L. A. Steinberg. 
Carolyn P. Stoloff 

Dr. Emile Gordon Stoloff 
Mrs. Emma Fordyce Swift. 
William Talbot...,.............-++ 
Mrs. Lawrence J. Tillman.. 
Mrs. John F. Uncles.... 
Curt Valentin 

S. B. Valerio 

Antonio de la Vega... 


Anita Weschler.. 
Steve Wheeler. 
Edgar A. Whitney.. 
Max S. Wilkes... 
Esther Williams... 
Annette Woolf 


John Adams High School 
Roy R. Neuberger. 

Mrs. C. T. Chenery. 
Clavin Teckyon.... 

Lily Harmon 

Belen M. Cranor 

A. K. Chapman... 


H. Lawrence Herring... 


....Pelham Manor 
Pelham Manor 


T. Gilbert Brouillette 
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No-Jury Society 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco:—Annual exhibition of the 
No-Jury Society of Artists is the chief 
art event of the middle of a sizzling 
Chicago summer. Even the oldest in- 
habitant can’t recollect when Chicago 
was so hot for so prolonged a spell, 
but the Chamber of Commerce isn’t 
saying anything about it. 

The No-Jury Society, founded in 1922 
by indignant painters and sculptors 
who were being consistently rejected, 
year after year, by Art Institute juries, 
has become a sort of museum piece. 
Considerable new blood has been in- 
jected, however, into the society this 
year, and while there are no geniuses 
visible among the newcomers, their 
presence may be regarded as a protest 
against the regimentation of artists 
that has been going on gradually in 
Chicago, under powerful dominance of 


the Art Institute, as well as through- . 


out America and Europe. 

No-Jury membership, as revealed in 
the present show in the new galleries 
at Mandel’s department store, is now 
72, for the most part conservative. The 
society was born a radical, 27 years ago, 
Under consistent pounding, year after 
year, by No-Jury and by the equally 
determined Arts Club of Chicago, the 
Art Institute, in the late 20’s started to 
go Modern and eventually ran away 
from both its gad-flies to become the 
most radical big-city municipal museum 
in America. No-Jury continued to carry 
on, despite the further fact that the 
Government art projects in the 30’s 
duplicated in a bigger way some of its 
other functions. 

In the early days of No-Jury it was 
considered indelicate of the art critics 
to single out any particular picture for 
praise or blame. If juries were forbidden 
to function, why should the art critics? 
However, the critics, from the start, 
ignored good manners, and gradually 
they built up some of the most formid- 
able reputations in the art history of 
Chicago—reputations the Art Institute 
later recognized. Names like Dalstrom, 
Foy, Weisenborn, Barton, Biesel, Strain 
and Armin became important. 

There is some good painting offered 
in the present No-Jury show, along 
with a great deal that is promising and 
some, as too frequently happens when 
immature artists judge their own work, 
that is hopelessly bad. The No-Jury 
veterans, like Maceria Barton, Violette 
Rice, Oscar O’Dell and three or four 
more, lead the procession in the matter 
of merit, with newcomers like William 
T. Seay, Roman Gabriel, Bernard Kap- 
lan, Eleanor Garst Newman and Bob 
Moran trailing not very far behind. 

Miss Barton’s Bouquet, a lavish flow- 
er piece, but intelligently ordered, a8 
were still life studies among the Dutch 
and such Frenchmen as Fantin-Latour 
and Redon, is the outstanding canvas 
in the show. It is at once extravagant 


_and restrained. Violette Rice’s Unfath- 


omed is a vision of the bottom of the 
sea, peopled with fishes, shell and sea- 
weeds. The whole effect is an abstrac- 
tion with realistic elements. Oscar 
O’Dell’s Apple Blossoms is luxuriant, 
combining rustic realism with the poe- 
try of spring. 
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it Can Happen Here 
{Continued from page 3] 


“The alliance between reactionary, 
academic artists and politicians of 
either the far right or the far left is a 
historic stratagem. Fifty years ago, 
when Calillebotte bequeathed his great 
impressionist collection to the French 
Government, academic painters raised 
their usival outcry against modern art. 
‘Doesn': the collection contain paint- 
ings by M. Monet, by M. Pissarro and 
others?’ shrieked Gerome. ‘Before the 
Government accepts such filth there 
would have to be serious moral laxity!’ 
Later, taking his cue from the acade- 
micians, the French Senator, Herve de 
Soisy, pronounced the paintings a ‘mis- 
erable collection—of absolutely de- 
cadent art.’ As a result of this cam- 
paign of jealous malice, eight Monets, 
eleven Pissarros, two Renoirs, two 
Cezannes, and one Manet were lost to 
the Louvre. 


“In the U.S.S.R., even before 1920, 
academicians began their counter-attack 
on modern art which, beginning about 
1910, had had a brief flowering in Rus- 
sia. By 1922 the most famous modern 
Russian artists had already left the 
U.S.S.R.—men such as Kandinsky, Cha- 
gall, Pevsner and Gabo. Those who re- 
mained had to change the character of 
their art, give up painting and sculp- 
ture altogether for some utilitarian oc- 
cupation, or work in poverty and obscur- 
ity. About 1930, Social Realism—in the 
U.S.S.R. an academic style with a propa- 
ganda message—became official. Aca- 
demic artists, many of them faithful 
Party members, took complete control 
of the exhibition committees and juries. 
With the support of Pravda editorials, 
they brought their fellow artists of 
more advanced inclinations to formal 
inquisition at which their work was 
examined for any trace of Western 
bourgeois modernism or formalistic 
(i.e. abstract) heresy. 


“A very similar thing happened in 
Nazi Germany. Under the Weimar Re- 
public modern art had been given a 
fair hearing, was bought and exhibited 
by museums, and was sympathetically 
handled by critics. Modern artists with 
mature reputations such as_ Hofer, 
Klee, Kandinsky were given teaching 
positions in state schools. Among the 
twenty. best German modern artists 
very few, if any, were Communists. 

“The Nazi revolution changed all this. 
Hitler himself was a disappointed, medi- 
ocre, academic painter. His personal 
hatred of modern art was abetted gen- 
erally by the Nazi spirit of cultural 
reaction, specifically by resentful con- 
Servative painters who emerged from 
obscurity to help attack modern art- 
ists. Modern artists, who had brought 
Germany its greatest artistic prestige 
Since the early 16th century, were ac- 
cused of being bolshevik, decadent, un- 
inte’lig:s}, communist, irresponsible, 
Micnaiticnal, and their work was 
thrown out of the museums and sold 
to foreigners. Critics and museum di- 
rectors who had favored modern art 
were discharged, even those who were 
Politically conservative. Academic paint- 
ers took the commanding positions and 
their paintings of Nazi heroes, pretti- 
fied regional landscapes, picturesque 
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peasants, and blonde male and female 
nudes were officially praised, exhibited, 
bought and reproduced. Even German 
mayors were attacked because the muni- 
cipal museums had once spent public 
money for such modern ‘rubbish’ as 
the paintings of van Gogh, Matisse and 
Beckmann, or the sculpture of Lehm- 
bruck. 

“T conclude with some sentences from 
the preface to our catalog, Painting 
and Sculpture in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art: 


‘We detest the policy of the totali- 
tarian state that rigidly controls all 
thought and creative expression in or- 
der to make them serve its own ends. 
We would be seriously remiss in our 
duty to the artist and the public were 
we not willing to stand against the 
intimidation of progressivé artists 
through pressure of invective and 
ridicule, The effect of such pressure 
upon the arts can be almost as seri- 
ous as regimentation by the state.’ ” 


Levitt Summer Group 


There are few surprises but many at- 
tractive paintings at the Mortimer 
Levitt Gallery where the August show 
comprises oils, watercolors and occa- 
sional sculptures by gallery artists. 
Among the paintings, many of which 
have been shown before, Gibran’s shy 
Swamp Birds in pastel colors; Fogel’s 
swirling abstraction, Night Flight; Ber- 
resford’s slick fantasy in watercolor, 
Bat Cave; Okubo’s child-like drawing 
and pasty color that somehow adds up 
to a painting of sound dimension in 
Still Life with Figure, are outstanding. 
Lillian MacKendrick, a newcomer who 
will have her first show at the gallery 
in the fall, exhibits two promising still 
lifes, while Park is typically charming 
and unpretentious in Church Door. 
Umlauf’s watercolor, Ecce Homo is a 
good supplementary exhibit to his sculp- 
tures, on view together with a hand- 
some steel abstraction by De Rivera. 


—J.K. R. 


Veterans at the League 


A five-foot abstraction by a former 
WAC, a portrait of Paulette Goddard as 
Anna Lucasta by a former marine and 
a sculpture of Will Rogers are part 
of the Veteran’s Exhibition of Fine 
and Applied Arts current at the Art 
Students League. The veterans have 
been studying at the League under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
(P.L.16). More than 200 disabled ex- 
G.I.s were invited to participate out of 
3,000 who have worked there. 

The exhibition, which is the first of 
its kind known to be held at the League 
or elsewhere in a major art institution 
within the country, was not subject to 
a jury of selection, and is shown in the 
best democratic tradition as examples 
of the work these men and women from 
the service have been doing. The par- 
ticipants came from many walks of 
life. They are listed as cartoonists, il- 
lustrators, ceramic artists, decorators 
and designers, etc., and their former 
occupations cover wide fields, even—ac- 
cording to one listing—that of “retired 
station agent.” (Through August 31.) 


—M. L. 
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On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 


Two days after Theodore Rousseau, 
Jr. returned from Europe he was set- 
tled at his desk at the Metropolitan 
Museum ready to discuss his experiences 
in gathering paintings for the coming 
Van Gogh show, in the midst of many 
other demands on his time. As curator 
of paintings there has not been a lei- 
surely day since his term of office be- 
gan. Ninety-five of the most exciting 
of Vincent’s vast production have been 
chosen by Mr. Rousseau for the exhibi- 
tion at the Met. The date set for the 
opening is October 21. 

Vincent Van Gogh, the painter’s 
nephew of the same name, was visited 
in the search for the best in Van Gogh’s 
tragic and inspired career. “I found 
him living quietly, surrounded by the 
canvases from which he will not part 
for any consideration; a very modest 
man.” Mr. Rousseau also spoke of the 
group of drawings to be included, only 
four of which have been seen here be- 
fore. Forty-eight were chosen from the 
family collection, the pthers from the 
Kroller- Muller state collection pre- 
viously kept in International Park... . 
Some of the best oils came here since 
the last war—twenty-three are from 
American collections. The few Van 
Goghs in the present exhibition of 
French Moderns at the Met are of spe- 
cial interest at this time of the lull 
before the big show. » 

* * * 


Peter Pollock, director of publica- 
tions for the Chicago Art Institute 
(which will later show the Van Goghs) 
arrived at the Art DicEstT office on his 
way abroad. He was also on the trail 
of material in the line of personal dis- 
covery in Van Gogh country, to com- 
plete the show and publicize it. He will 
stop at Arles and many of the painter’s 
former habitats. The story of Pollock’s 
findings will appear in Life Magazine. 
If it has as much forthright and in- 
formative content as his recent broad- 
cast on the CBS “You and Art” series— 
for which Dwight Cooke of that station 
went to Chicago for the interview— it 
will be recommended two-star reading. 

* * * 


Summer also drew Rupert Kilgore, 
director of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity’s School of Art at Bloomington, 
to New York on the trail of paintings 
for a November show. Mr. Kilgore re- 
ported that although their collection al- 
ready includes many contemporaries, 


thirty-eight in this new group have 
never been in Bloomington before. To 
mention a few of the chosen: Matta, 
Petrov, Tamayo, Koerner, Watkins, 
Sol Wilson, G. L. K. Morris, Grandma 
Moses and Heliker—Heliker who jour- 
neyed to Colorado Springs to paint 
landscape and concentrated exclusively 
on abstractions when the landscape did 
not wholly appeal.... 


* * * 


By air mail from Marinobel Smith, 
long of I.B.M., who has settled in Santa 
Fe, comes news of a New Mexico Al- 
liance for the Arts. Campaigning is now 
under way for one-dollar state-wide 
memberships—small fodder for the big 
plan for an international folk art mu- 
seum to be built in Santa Fe. John 
Sloan, very active in the community 
work, contends that once a person has 
even a dollar invested in such a project 
there is naturally greater interest and 
a closer cultural tie in the arts and 
crafts. . . . Mr. Sloan spoke at an Al- 
liance meeting on behalf of the new 
museum which was also attended by 
Robert Beverley Hale who has been 
visiting in Santa Fe; he promised co- 
operation from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and revealed that it is planned 
to have regional delegates from there. 
. .. The new museum will have as a 
nucleous the collections of Miss Flor- 
ence Dibell Bartlett, gathered in num- 
erous countries, in addition to dona- 
tions from other important collections. 
. . . From Marinobel Smith herself: “I 
hear as remote as this of your boss’s 
valiant championship of free speech. 
... And everything good happening to 
me .. . settled in a lovely old adobe 
house, an acre of flowers . . . and deep 
in community work with John Sloan 
and Mrs. Sloan since my arrival. .. .” 

* * cm 


The assembled critics at the Second 
(International) Art Critics Congress in 
Paris last month took a firm stand 
against the interference of “political 
authorities” in the free appreciation of 
modern art. They also moved to defend 
the free exercise of their profession 
and to ban political considerations from 
all discussions at future congresses and 
within their own international associa- 
tion. The actual International Associa- 
tion was voted into life during the Con- 
gress. James Johnson Sweeney was 
chairman of the final session which 
met, as the preceding ones had at the 
French capital’s headquarters of 
UNESCO. . . . From Columbia Univer- 
sity summer forum (July 26): When it 
comes to democracy, Quentin Reynolds 
believes you can Leave It to the People. 
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The Kende Season 


THE KENDE GALLERIES surveyed its 
first season on 57th Street and found 
it good. In his annual statement, pres- 
ident Shirley Falcke said that in a six 
months period the volume of business 
went over a million dollars, in 39 ses- 
sions comprising 8,750 catalogue lots. 

The great news of the Kende. season 
was the sale of the Courtland F. Bishop 
French Library, which brought $325,900, 
and, according to a report in the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement, dealers 
from France, Italy, Belgium and Switz- 
erland, who flew to America to attend 
the sale. Top prices included $24,000 
for the Aesop in Maioli binding; $23,500 
for the Paris Tasso of 1771, with all 68 
original drawings by Gravelot; $20,250 
for Boucher’s Moliere of 1734 with five 
drawings in red crayon, and $16,500 for 
the 1731 Longus by Monnier. 

The sale of the paintings collected by 
the late Oscar Bondy of Vienna, ac- 
cording to Mr. Falcke, evidenced “the 
renaissance of Renaissance art.” From 
this group, The Combat Between Roland 
and Rodomonte by Dosso Dossi, now 
hanging in the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
sold for $12,000 and the Adoration of 
the Magi by Giovanni di Paolo brought 
$11,000. In one of the sales of modern 
French paintings, $9,250 was paid for 
Renoir’s Environs de Cagnes. 

The last big sale of the season which 
ended in June was the liquidation of 
the contents of Laurel Lake Lodge, es- 
state of Henri Bendel, on the premises 
at North Stamford, Conn. It was at- 
tended by more than 4,000 people (600 
license plates showed cars from fifteen 
states) and brought 20% more than the 
original appraisal estimate. 

Altogether, the official season was so 
successful that it was decided to keep 
the Galleries open all summer, con- 
ducting exhibitions and private sales 
of 18th century French furniture, Au- 
busson rugs and tapestries from private 
collections. The Autumn season will be- 
gin on September 9. 


Plaza Report 


Once again, the Plaza Art Galleries 
has announced well over a million dol- 
lar season. In his annual report to 
the corporation, president William H. 
O’Reilly said that the total sales for 
the organization’s thirty-third business 
season amounted to $1,322,656.95, gar- 
nered from 118 sessions in which 33,855 
lots were sold. Average sales amounted 
to about the same as last year in vol- 
ume, although prices were slightly 
lower. Particular interest was shown 
in American furniture. A notable addi- 
tion to the sales lists was the regular 
auctions of jewelry for the Provident 
Loan Society, conducted by Plaza at 
the Society’s building on Fourth Ave- 
nue. 

Among the more important estate 
sales of the season were those of Col. 
Creighton Webb, Bertha LaBau Brown, 
Lilly Lawlor, Judge Edgar A. Lauer, 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, Veneda Varden 
Oakie and Sophie Goman, plus Arms 
and Armor from Gimbel Brothers. Two 
paintings by Grandma Moses brought 
more than $1,000 each. 

Bookings are already heavy for next 
season. 


SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
AND OIL COLORS 
Now Available in New York 


Distributed Exclusively 
in New York Area by 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Complete Line of Art Materials 
Since 1899 


DOWNTOWN 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St.,N. ¥.3 GR. 3-3372 
UPTOWN 
AT THE STORE OF 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE 
Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 17, N. Y. 
MA 2-2941 


Everything for the Artist! 


RAW WOOD FRAMES 


Ya 2%" 

Scoop Scoop Shadow 
8x10 $.67 $1.48 
-80 1.68 


Special 
$2.41 


1.40 2.75 

1.47 2.85 
Also large assortment of imported 
frames from France and Holland in 
all standard sizes or made to order. 


Price List on Request 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. inc. 


5 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-9871 


Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 82 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Lists the complete 
FREDRIX Line of Quality 
Artists’ Materials . 
Everything you need, ey — 
in a wide range of 


prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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& HAND GROUND 


S OIL. COLORS 


Conforms with the Q 
S highest standards for 
creating permanent ‘Sy 
pictures 3 
Send for free booklet tS 
A Note on Hand Ground Colors 


(Makers of Casein Colors, Gesso Panels 
& Bellini Artist Colors) 


Everything for the Artist! 
Back Again .... 


BLOCKX 


OIL & WATER COLORS 


The favorite of European Masters 
for generations. Made with the same 
pre-war qualities. 


—__—_~e—___—_ 


Complete line of Chinese Brushes and Ink Sticks 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. .... 


5 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-9871 





a. i. friedman incorperated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 


quality 
art 
materials 


prints, framing, books 
free: ovr monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gollery 





Headquarters. 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 

UMBERS 


CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS gra 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas... $9.00 
Write For Free Price List 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Leonardo’s Aesthetics 


“Paragone: A Comparison of the Arts” 
by Leonardo Da Vinci. Introduction and 
translation by Irma A. Richter. 1949. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
112 pp. Illustrated. $5.50. 


To some modern readers the Para- 
gone or comparison of poetry, sculp- 
ture, painting and music that formed 
the first chapter of a treatise on paint- 
ing by Leonardo may seem more a 
curiosity than a discussion having any 
contemporary validity. For it is diffi- 
cult for any 20th century student of 
the arts to realize the ambiguous posi- 
tion of the artist during antiquity and 
the middle ages. 


Through ancient Greek convention 
the Liberal Arts, so defined because of 
their suitability for study and practise 
by free-born men, included only one 
medium—music—that we now consider 
an art form. The others were grammar, 
dialectic and rhetoric (representing the 
rational side) and arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy (representing, together 
with music, the scientific and mathe- 
matically-based arts). Farther down on 
the list of noble pursuits was poetry, 
enhanced by its relation to rhetoric. 
Painting was still lower and, like sculp- 
ture, grouped under the Mechanical 
Arts as media relying largely on crafts- 
manship and manual labor. But since 
painting was often compared to poetry 
and the Christian Church had found 
pictures a good substitute for words 
in telling the story of Christ to illiter- 
ates, it had a slight edge over what 
was then and still is the most neglected 
of arts—sculpture. 


On the other hand, men of recogniz- 
able talent and intellect were practising 
these lower case arts and by their 
achievements forcing higher recognition 
for them. So Leonardo’s treatise, al- 
though prompted as much by rivalry 
among artists as intellectual inquiry, 
represented the new plea and helped 
pave the way for acceptance of paint- 
ing as a Liberal Art and of aesthetics 
in general as an independent branch 
of philosophy. 

It is an interesting discourse and al- 
though many of Leonardo’s arguments 
are limited and outdated, others re- 
main far-seeing and acceptable today. 
His conclusions on the relative nobility 
of the four arts discussed are well- 
known. Poetry, which can describe 
beauty only piggemeal, line by line, he 
places lowest. Music ranks next be- 
cause “it fades away as soon as it is 
born” (here he is inconsistent for later 
he asserts that the greater durability 
of sculptures “does not add to the 
merit of the sculptor because the ele- 
ment of permanence is due to the ma- 
terial and not to his art.’’) As to that 
raging argument of the times—sculp- 
ture vs. painting—Leonardo skillfully 
defends the latter: it is more intellec- 
tual and scientific, it has the beauty of 
color and the power to reproduce in- 
finite variety of textures, it can sur- 
round its subject with atmosphere, and 
many other superior attributes. 

But it is in his argument rather than 





conclusions that interest in the book 
lies, even though many of his theories, — 
formulated before the possibility of art 


for art’s sake was considered, sound 
fantastic. Since the arguments are 
taken not from a single manuscript but 
disjointed notes, the text, printed here 
in Italian and English, is fragmentary 
and repetitive. But besides displaying 
the lucidity of thought and originality 
of a giant of the Renaissance the essay 
makes stimulating reading as an exer- 
cise in aesthetics, even though, as Miss 
Richter points out, Leonardo’s ques- 
tion: “Which is the better art?” had 
eventually to be changed to “Which art 
is better in respect to what?” Beside 
the Paragone and excellent chapter in- 
troductions by the editor, the book in- 
cludes a letter by Michelangelo, writ- 
ten in response to a questionnaire cir- 
culated in 1546 among Florentine paint- 
ers and sculptors on the respective 
merits of their art. This includes an in- 
sulting reference by Michelangelo to 
Leonardo, together with a spirited de- 
fense of sculpture (which he saw as a 
“lantern to painting and the difference 
between them as between the sun 
and moon”), and a later modified and 
weary opinion that “since both sculp- 
ture and painting require similar ac- 
complishments they might be induced 
to make peace with one another and 
give up these disputes, which wastes 
more time than it takes to produce a 
statue.” 


Re-evaluatin g Tintoretto 


“Tintoretto: Paintings and Drawings” 
by Hans Tietze. 1948. Phaidon Press. 
Distributed New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 69 pp. text. 300 illustra- 
tions. $7.50. 


The most comprehensive illustrated 
study of Tintoretto, this newest book 
in the Phaidon series on Italian art 
has additional value in that the author 
has written it as a companion volume 
to his work on Titian. He is thus in an 
exceptionally good position to assess 
the similarities and differences in the 
work of the painters, one of whom— 
Titian—usually has been seen by critics 
to overshadow the other. Dr. Tietze 
takes a reasonable and sympathetic at- 
titude and makes enthusiastic appraisal 
of the latter painter’s art. 


Scholarly and thorough, the text pre- 
sents analysis of Tintoretto’s person- 
ality, development and contradictory 
position. Unfortunately the style of the 
book, like so many others of its kind, 
is more pedantic than its content. 
Nevertheless the study should inspire 
the serious-minded student of Italian 
painting to new interest or re-evalua- 
tion of an artist whom the author terms 
“a modern clothed in the garb of classic 


art ” 
*- * * 


First publication under the new im- 
print of Wheel Editions, which has head- 
quarters in Boston’s Frameshop Gal- 
lery, is a portfolio of drawings by Sey- 
mour Swetzoff, young artist and co 
director of the gallery. Eight full-page 
reproductions of Swetzoff’s mystical 
portrait and figure pieces, together with 
some introductory notes and statements 
by the artist make up the $3 portfolio. 
Now in preparation by the publishers is 
The Paintings of Hyman Blocm. 
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Kokoschka’s Declining Art 
Poses a Question 


The Oskar Kokoschka Exhibition as- 
sembled by Boston’s Institute of Con- 
temporary Art and now at New York’s 
Modern, again poses that age-old ques- 
tion about the relative values of con- 
tent and form which never seems to be 
resolved in our collective mind. The 
question should be resolved. There 
should be a decision by common consent 
that form in a work of art at least 
equals content in importance, that a 
work cannot be art until the form or 
design of the expression is adequate to 
the vision which inspired it. The Ko- 
koschka showing, as it is presented in 
the otherwise enlightening catalogue 
and text by James S. Plaut, does noth- 
ing to help that solution; in fact it ob- 
scures it the more by focusing almost 
all attention on the artist as a man and 
on his psychological and emotional at- 
titudes. Only a few scattered and casual 
phrases hint at the other vast realm of 
important values. 


The Kokoschka paintings ‘reveal a 
soul “trembling in awe before the mys- 
tery of life,” tortured by the tragedies 
of two wars, of keen insight, of burn- 
ing passions and savage power. These 
are the stuff out of which great art is 
made. But in its making that art de- 
mands an equal power of organization 
of all its materials to make them effec- 
tive, to balance the “message” with the 
esthetics. These paintings provide a very 
disturbing commentary on this duality 
of function. They reveal that the artist’s 
form was adequate to his vision at the 
start of his career, in the portraits 
done from 1908 to 1912 and that it 
dwindled progressively thereafter 
through his 40 working years. The 
dwindling in fact is so startling it can 
only be called pathetic in such recent 
works as the Masaryk portrait (and 
Many others) where subject form is 
blundering and design degenerates into 
chaos. If art does reside as much or 
more in form than in content, this de- 
cline in his means announces a decline 
in his art. 

How to explain such a decline? Ko- 
koschka throws some light on the mat- 
ter in his catalogue letter: “Some visi- 
tors, well acquainted with modern art 
movements, may be puzzled to find that 
in my work there is none of the ex- 
perimenting with all the different 
phases, from impressionism, pointillism, 
cubism to non-objective art, which they 
are used to. The explanation is simple 
enough; I never intended to entertain 
my contemporaries with the tricks of a 
juggler, in the hope of being recognized 
as an original.” 

This artist, in other words, did not 
experiment. Like Bonnard he did not 
learn from his experimenting contem- 
Poraries. He did not share in the revi- 
val of esthetics which is the momentous 
contribution of the French and German 
modern movements. And yet he calls 
himself a “modern” and is honored as 
such by two of our leading museums of 
modern art and numerous other mu- 
seums throughout the country. 
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GLENN FOSS 
XAVIER GONZALEZ 
LOUIS GREBENAK 
ALFRED GUTZMER 
MILTON HEBALD 
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GABOR F. PETERDI 
GREGORIO PRESTOPINO 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 
JOHN ROBERT RILEY 
MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
CHARLES SEIDE 
MORRIS SHULMAN 
SIDNEY SIMON 
MALVIN SINGER 
ISAAC SOYER 
REUBEN TAM 


LAYOUT ° 
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LEWIS 
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15 Miles to Old Mexico 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
wals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


3RD BIENNIAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PRINTS OF PRINT CLUB OF AL- 
BANY. Dec. 1-31. Albany Institute of Art. 
Open to all printmakers. All print media. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards 
due Oct. 27. Work due Nov. 4. For fur- 
ther information write Alice Pauline Scha- 
fer, 33 Hawthorne Ave., Albany 3. 


Indiana, Pa. 


7TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 15-Nov. 30. State Teach- 
ers College. Open to all living artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $750. Entry cards 
and work due Sept. 10. For further infor- 
mation write Orval Kipp, Art Dept., State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CALIFORNIA 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Associated 
American Artists Galleries. Open to all 
artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, gouache. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Aug. 20. 
Work due Aug. 26. For further information 
write Watson Cross, Jr., Sec’y, 9344% S. 
Lake St., Los Angeles 6. 

New York, N. Y. 

3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF POLISH- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. Oct. 1-15. Kosciusz- 
ko Foundation. Open to Polish artists or 
American artists of Polish descent. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $175. Awards. 
Work due Sept. 15. For further informa- 
tion write Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 E. 
65 St, N. Y. C. 

ANNUAL PAINTING CONTEST. sSeamen’s 
Church Institute. Open to active merchant 
seamen. Media: portraits of seamen; oil, 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $55. Work 
due Oct. 1. For further information write 
Marjorie Dent Candee, Publicity Dir., Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, 25 South St., New 
York City. 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 36TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 3-20. Na- 
tional Academy Galleries. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, mu- 
ral designs. Jury. Work due Sept. 19. For 
further information write Charles Har- 
sanyi, 30-10 88rd St., Jackson Heights, 
New York. 

11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Nov. 
11-28. Time & Life Bldg. Open to all hon- 
orably discharged Veterans, and to all 
Service Men and Women on duty or in 
hospitals. Oils, Water Color, Prints and 
Sculpture. Jury. Prizes. For further infor- 
mation write B. F. Morrow, 110 West 55th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Oakland, Calif. 


17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 2-Nov. 
6. Oakland Art Gallery. Open to all artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel, drawings, prints. 
Jury. Work due Sept. 18. For further in- 
formation write Art Gallery, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland 7. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

14TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Oct. 30-Dec. 
4. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
to all artists. Media: pottery, ceramic 
sculpture, enamels. Jury. Prizes: over 
$2,000. Entry fee $3. Work received at 
regional centers Sept. 12-24. For further 
information write Anna W. Olmsted, Dir., 
Syracuse Museum, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


4TH SOUTHEASTERN ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 2-16. High Museum of Art. 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 6th 


Saturday Morning Classes 
for people of all ages. 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
mn NE ORE CITT 
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Open to artists in Ga., N. C., S. C., Fla, 
Ala., Miss., Tenn., La. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, watercolor. Jury. Purchase prizes to- 
tal $1,300. Entry cards due Sept. 1. Work 
received Sept. 1-15 at Cathcart Allied 
Storage Co., 134 Houston St. N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. For further information write 

E. Shute, High Museum, 1262 Peach- 
tree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


LOUISIANA AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SALON AND COMPETITION. Jan. 3-29. 
Art Commission Galleries. Open to Loui- 
siana amateur. photographers. Black and 
white prints. Jury. Entry cards available 
Sept. For further information write Jay 
R. Broussard, Director, Louisiana Art 
Commission, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge 10, Louisiana. 


Canton, Ohio 


2ND ANNUAL FALL SHOW. Sept. 18-Oct. 
16. Canton Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark and adjoin- 
ing counties. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Work re- 
ceived Aug. 29-Sept. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Art Institute, 1717 Market 
Ave., N., Canton, Ohio, 


Columbus, Ohio 


25TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1949-July 1950. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $3 including mem- 
bership. Entry cards due Sept. 28. Work 
due Oct. 8 at Gallery, 480 E. Broad St., 
Columbus. For blanks and further infor- 
mation write Edith McKee Harper, Secy.- 
Treas., 1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Dallas, Tex. 


11TH ANNUAL TEXAS EXHIBITION. Oct. 
8-30. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
to residents of Texas. Media: painting, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 
17. For further information write Dallas 
Museum, Dallas 10, Tex. 


Massillon, Ohio 


14TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 
1-Dec. 1. The Massillon Museum. Open to 
present and former Ohio residents. All 
media. Jury. Purchase awards. No entry 
fee. Work due Oct. 29. For further infor- 
mation write The Massillon Museum, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS & PRINTS. Oct. 30-Dec. 30. Walker 
Art Center. Open to artists of Iowa, Neb., 
No. Dak., So. Dak., Wis., Minn. Jury. Pur- 
chases. Work received Sept. 16-26. For fur- 
ther information write William M. Fried- 
man, Assist. Dir., Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. 


Norfolk, Va. 
8TH ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 
GINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL 
AND WATER COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 
5-26. Museum of Arts & Sciences. Open to 
artists born in Virginia or North Carolina, 
resident in Virginia or North Carolina. 
Oil and Watercolors. Jury. Prizes total 
$350. Entry cards due Jan. 23. Work re- 
ceived Jan. 16-23. For further information 
write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gar- 

dens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7, Va. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


24TH ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
4-13. Arizona State Fair. Open to artists 
of Ariz. Entry cards due Oct. 19. Work 
due Oct. 24. For further information write 
Alfred Knight, Chairman, Fine Arts Dept., 
Arizona State Fair Commission, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


6TH ANNUAL ADIRONDACK  CRAFTS- 
MEN’S EXHIBIT. Aug. 23-27. Harriets- 
town Town Hall. Open to all artists of 
Adirondack area. Media: painting, crafts. 
For further information write E. Blanch- 
ard Brown, Chairman, Guild House, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

5TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Traveling Show sponsored by Art Center 
Association of Sioux City. Open to anyone 
who votes in Iowa. First purchase prize 
$100. Second prize $50. Paintings due Oct. 
15. For further information write Freda I. 
Heilman, Art Center Association of Sioux 
City, 613 Pierce Street, Sioux City 15, Iowa. 


ion design, fashion illustration, 


INSTITUTE painting, interior decoration. 


courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
, 1326 N. Broad Street, 
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. 21, Pa. 


School of Design for Women 


105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
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REVINGTON ARTHUR 


INSTRUCTOR 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 
Oil e Watercolor e Casein 


Lectures. 8 weeks of Symphony 
Concerts. Opera. All Summer 
Sports. An ideal summer colony. 


JULY and AUGUST 


N.Y.U. Courses Approved for GI.’s 
WRITE FOR CATALOG D 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Secy. 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


Drawing Jean 
Painting 


Lectures C HAR LOT 


Fine Arts, Ceramics, Weaving, Textile 
Design, Commercial Art, and art courses 
for laymen and teachers. 


Registration Sept. 20 and Feb. 7 
For information write Registrar 


University of HAWAII 
Honolulu 14, T. H. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July 5th, 1949 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 
For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Harrison, New York 


institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug. 6 
| for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE LAWRENCE BARRETT 
LEW TILLEY JOHN G. ORMAI 


Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
mural work shop and oo arts 

Lectures by Mr. Johnstone on English Art. 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ANYBODY CAN PAINT 
SIMPLIFIED HOME-STUDY COURSE IN OILS 
Ideal for Beginners, Shut-Ins, Advanced Pupils 
Buy One Lesson at a Time—Free Critiques 
Gift-Day Coupon and Catalogue Free 
$1.00 Brings Sample Lesson 


MAJOR ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Atlantic Tern Studio York Harbor, Maine 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses In 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


The Art Digest — 





Unique 3-year workshop training in the 
arts and humanities. Symposium lectures, 
exhibitions, recitals by distinguished guest 
artists, and Advisory Board members. 
G. 1. APPROVED. 
For catalog, write Registrar 
1322 NEW YORK AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


0’ ly A a WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 
Portrait and Landscape 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
June 28 through September 2 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Keerl, 878 Cress St., Laguna Beach 


ABBO Hox 


Art f 1 Pe ‘ 
or television. 

Fashion Illustration. for Tex- 
tiles. Interior Design. Fine 


Successful graduates. Credits trans- 
pone: Approved for Veterans. 
talo; 


ANNE F. ABBOTT, Dicogtor 
25th yeor §Box R Re ee eB’ 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


TRAIN FOR A WELL-PAYING POSITION. 
individual training. Expert facelty. Practical courses in 
Commercial Art, Design, Advertising & Fashion Illustra- 
then, Life Drawing, Costume & Millinery Design. 11 years 
placement of graduates. Fall Term: September 6. 

Write for Catalog D. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 


Youngstown, Ohio 


15TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-31, 1950. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio, 
Penna., Va., W. Va., Mich., Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $1,100. 
Entry fee $1. Work due Dec. 11. For fur- 
ther information write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, N. Y. 


THE LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUN- 
DATION 1949 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. 
Cash grants up to $2,000. Open to citizens 
of United States, under 35 years of age, 
who are students of paintings, sculpture 
and the graphic arts. Address written ap- 
plications to Hobart Nichols, Director, 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y., 
prior to September 1. 


HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- 
PETITION. Offers French & American art- 
ists $30,000 in prizes for paintings of 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work 
due at regional centers: Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15 days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17: 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Viadimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 
64th St., New York City. 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $1,500 a year stipend. Open 
to citizens of the U. S. and British Com- 
monwealth who on June 1, 1949 were not 
more than 30 years old and who then 
worked for not less than four years in art 
schools. To be submitted to jury: a group 
of work which represents. ability, in what- 
ever medium, in the direction of mural 
painting. Application blanks and outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4. Work due Dec. 
5. For further information write Edwin 
Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, c/o 
Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 East 89th St., New 
York City 28. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


JAMES D. PHELAN AWARDS IN ART 
1949. Sept. 1-Oct. 2. Museum of Art. Open 
to native born citizens of California be- 
tween ages of 20 and 40. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, tempera, gouaché; 2 examples to 
be submitted by each applicant. Jury. 
Awards total $2,000. Applications and en- 
try blanks due Aug. 12. Work received 


Art 


in the incomparable climate of 
the El Paso Sunland under the 
expert instruction of world-famous 


Urbici Soler 


in sculpture and wood-carving. 
Equally fine instructors in 
painting, design, lithography, ceramics, 
jewelry making, and commercial 
art. Earn your degree with a major 
or a minor in art. Fall term opens 
September 19th 
for full particulars write 


Texas Western College 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


at E{ Paso 
DEPT. 12, EL PASO, TEXAS 


‘YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts. 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 


229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


ART CAREER SCHOOL—— 
Drawing - Painting - Iltustration 
Advertising Art - Fashion - Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Fall term Sept. 26. 

Write or telephone: 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
=e Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
‘ Fall term registration: Sept. 19, 1949 
For information address 
Room 20 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, 


JUNE 13th-SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 


HARRY ENGEL 
Provincetown, Mass. 


ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


College Credit 
G.I. Approved 


Fine and Commercial Arts 
Write for Catalogue 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Old Northwest Territory Show training in the Visual Arts: 

[Continued from page 6] he ea tee cr ka” te 
This’ exhibition demonstrates the PEN: Rene SAREE ae 

strength and influence of the art de- Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 


partments in the Territory’s colleges Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


and universities, which are contributing 


unusual experimental work of high 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


quality. Lively art departments are now 
a feature of many educational institu- 
tions in the Middle West, often located 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


in the midst of farming communities. 
1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


They are developing progressive pro- 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


grams in many regions where good art 
WILLIAM FISHER ART SCHOOL 


was never seen before. 
The Old Northwest Territory Art Ex- 
hibition is an activity of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Illinois State Fair, 
with Roy E. Yung as Director of Agri- 
JULY Ist — LABOR DAY 
PAINTING — HANDICRAFTS 
For information 
8th ST. ART SCHOOL 
33 West Sth Street New York City 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


Administrator for the State Fair. Regi- 
FALL TERM CLASSES IN NEW YORK 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Exhibition and Lester B. Bridaham, As- 
Morning—afternoon—evening 


sistant Director. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Director Outlook by Hugo Ballin and The Pintos Address inquiries to ma Snes, 637 Madison Ave., 
58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 by Douglas Parshall. After August 14 Tel. Plaza 9-7107, 2-6 P.M., Mon.-Fri, 


August 1, 1949 29 


Aug. 15-16 at San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Civic Center. For applications, entry 
blanks and further information write 
James D. Phelan Awards, 820 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco 2. 
Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
CONSERVATION POSTER CONTEST. 
Prizes up to $250. Open to students from 
7th to 9th grade, in Group 1 and all high 
school students in Group 2. Subject of 
poster—Soil and Water—and Their Prod- 
ucts. Entries due Jan. 10. For further in- 
formation write National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Professional 


MIAMI ART SCHOOL 
Fine and Commercial Art, Interior 
Design, Fashion Illustration. 1-, 
2-year courses. Solid, sound in- 
struction. Prepare now for dis- 
tinguished career. Approved for 
Veteran training.. 

Write Byron Newten, Director, 

1822-D Biscayne Boulevard, 
Miami 36, Fla. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


Class Buys Paintings 

Two paintings were purchased by the 
10th grade class out of the 16th an- 
nual exhibition at the Paramount High 
School in Los Angeles, They were The 


























































































































































































































































































































AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B'WAY, N.Y.31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 
LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Summer Classes « Opes 
for eee enr et 22 
Approved for Veterans 





TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center in 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees. Interior decoration, ceramics. 
Summer school. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 

1262 Peachtree St., W.E. ATLANTA, GA. 





Bex 0, 


Vacation and study in the art center of the South 


HARME School of Art 


Sarasota, Florida 
P. O. Box 2070 


t, landscape, still life. 
ed 


Painting from life, portrai 
. Dapianies — Advance 


Fall Term Starts October 3rd 


Write for catalogue Approved for Veterans 


ee ne i ee re ae 
CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Art, 
Costume Design, Illustration, Design for industry, 


Interior Design, Fashion Art, Sculpture and Painting 
Minneapolis School of Art 


64th year ... An Mustrated catalogue upon request 


200 East 25th Street © Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 







WINTER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
IN SARASOTA, FLA. 


New large studio building on Siesta Key on the water. 
Api for Veteran Training 
Opens JANUARY 2nd to MAY ist 
Write for cireslar: FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Roste Sarasota, Fla. 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design - Fashion 
{/ Ulustration « Interior 


ALL 







Pa 


aL ae Lak) 


eel ala eae 


Write for free Cataleg 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGS 3, TLLINGIS 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
fashion Gomes" tiketeation, interior decorating, portrait, oe 
life, ee Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
starts September 12. Limited enrollment. 
fase G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Flogier, —_ INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Miami, Fic. 





JOHN HERRO 


ARY SCHGOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


30 








Art Schools 


THE FIRST LOAD of sun-burned, paint- 
stained students has already begun to 
return from the summer schools but 
there is still time to fill some canvases 
and absorb some of the atmosphere we 
have been talking about for the past 
few months. 


As a matter of fact the Ogunquit 
School of Painting and Sculpture has a 
special premium in store for students 
taking a late busman’s holiday. The 
Annual Artists’ Costume Ball will be 
held here on August 10. The theme of 
the Ball this year will be “Underworld” 
and proceeds go to provide student 
scholarships. Of course, the serious side 
of art school is not ignored here, the 
oldest and largest school in Ogunquit. 


A new note on the Provincetown 
scene is introduced by Perle Fine’s sum- 
mer painting group. The prominence of 
Provincetown as an art center is too 
well known to need emphasis here, but 
this group boasts a unique approach to 
the problems of painting. Those who 
saw Miss Fine’s recent show in New 
York know that, as she herself says, 
she likes to make her paintings speak 
with color. Her teaching will make stu- 
dents proficient philologists in the lan- 
guages of paint. The basic aim of the 
instruction will be to bring out each 
individual student’s own expression. 

Until August 26, classes will be con- 
ducted at the newly opened Potowo- 
mut Summer School of Art on the 
shores of Narragansett Bay in Rhode 
Island. The school is under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Brenson, who directs 
the Brenson School of Fine Arts in 
New York. It is located on the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Hale and offers a 
lovely view of the Bay as well as of 
the New England seacoast, meadows 
and woodlands. This setting is also 
within easy walking distance of such 
leisure-time attractions as golf, swim- 
ming, sailing and horseback riding. 

Combining books and beach and col- 
lege credits with a vacation, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, for the sec- 
ond year, is operating the Roanoke Is- 
land Fine Arts Center. The school is 
directed by Mrs. Darice Parker and 
courses include music and dramatics as 
well as painting and composition. Last 
year many students had a busy sum- 
mer indeed, for besides taking their 
courses for degree credit, they partici- 
pated in the symphonic drama, Lost 
Colony, produced each year. 


As the calendar goes, summer is half 
over, but we notice that all the shops 
have begun featuring college clothes 
and are trying to get us into wools 
and velvets—a pretty good sign that 
the fall semester is just around the 
corner. For corroborative evidence, thick 
fall bulletins are beginning to weigh 
down the mailman’s pack, so in spite 
of the temperature it must be time to 
start looking at winter schools. 


The Kansas City Art Institute and 
School of Design has just finished with 
the largest commencement in its his- 
tory and is now looking forward to an 
exciting new season. Dr. J. B. Smith 
of the University of Alabama will suc- 
ceed Wallace Rosenbauer as Dean of 
Education.—P. L. 








chouinard 


art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 
6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIB. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses In Art for indestry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashien Ii- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Wlastration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Bread & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland School of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


2723 W. 
























The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Fashion IIlustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
oY and School of Design 


Cc lete professional instruction in all branches 
Tm a applied arts—38 studios—3 new build- 
ings—50 top ranking instructors—latest equipment— 
dormitories—day, night and summer. 12 acre cam- 
pus. Catalog on request sai 
De 14—4415 Warwick Bivd., Kansas 

= Lithograph stones—rented and en 





STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 
UNDER 


BRACKMAN 


October 17 to May 15 


Write to Carnegie Hall 


RINGLING “n° 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standinz artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Executive Secretary, 


Studio, New York 





Kaiser, Jr., 


Sarasota, FLO RQ i DA 







Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 

cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 

classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 989, Chicago 4, Ill. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Comr 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact 

Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mast 


The Art Digest 
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oe OUTDOOR PAINTING 








COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP . ... Nyack, N. Y. 








Relax, Learn to Paint! 
Personal renee 
eee S Advanced 
& Outdoor ng 


SCHOOL or * 
© & Along Hudson River 
© In vicinity - a8 York 

*~ “AD” Day e © Sat. 
ALSO HOME sTuby. COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., M.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 






Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 2 





Summer Session 

PROVINCETOWN 

FIVE June 13—September 3 

School of Kenneth Campbell 
ve 

mae a Giglio Dante 


Modern Dance — 





STUDIO 








I. Approved — For Catalog 
Five Otis Place, Beste & Men: 








Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 


Landscape, 
Advanced Students. 
Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave.. BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 

















STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 
BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


sedated 


)F ART AND DESIGN 


‘ + 90S EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


1949 


August |, 





Modern Italian Art 


[Continued from page 5] 


the entire show than the sizeable group 
of early Chiricos, well installed, and 
about half lent by Italian owners. The 
excellent illustrated monograph which 
was prepared for the show (release 
date Aug. 12) by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
and James Thrall Soby states the case 
for this artist eloquently: 

“Perhaps more forcefully than any 
work in de Chirico’s career, The Dis- 
quieting Muses illustrates the ambi- 
valent ‘metaphysical’ nature of his 
early art. The picture attracts and re- 
pels, beguiles and frightens, conveys a 
warm nostalgic aura but at the same 
time suggests an impending catastro- 
phe. There is no action; the piazza is 
still; the figures wait . . . de Chirico’s 
image—his early art as a whole—ap- 
peals directly to the counter-logic of 
the subconscious, to those swamp-like 
regions at the edge of the mind where 
ecstasies bloom white and the roots of 
fear are cypress-black and deep.” 


The two decades of the 20s and 30s 
encompass loose groupings called the 
Novocento, fairly reactionary and loose- 
ly Fascist; the Middle Generation (Cam- 
pigli and De Pisis), a couple of fairly 
interesting realists, the Roman School, 
the Fantasts and the Younger Abstrac- 
tionists. Modigliani is represented by 
a small group. Campigli’s stylish fig- 
ures inspired by Pompeian frescos are 
attractive and Guttuso’s passionate in- 
terest in the class struggle is expressed 
in clear cut fashion. But real originality 
and power lay largely dormant, so far 
as the present showing is concerned, 
from the “metaphysical school” until 
the post-war sculptors. 


While the recent painters were limit- 
ing themselves to well explored formu- 
lae, the sculptors were going so far 
back into race memory and so far for- 
ward into atomic fear as to express a 
complete hopelessness, particularly in 
Marini’s series of horsemen. 


There is a validity to present day 
Italian sculpture that is hard to match. 
Marini admittedly derives from archaic 
Chinese sculpture, yet produces some- 
thing almost supersonic. Portrait heads 
are extraordinary—by Marini, Fazzini 
and particularly Greco. Manzu shows 
some low reliefs and small scultpures 
that are intense comments on religion 
and the occupation, plus one lovely, 
life sized lady in a languid position. 

Logically, according to Barr and Soby, 
one of the best reasons for the neglect 
of modern Italian art is not only 
Fascism and the war, but “the formid- 
able counter-attractions in Europe — 
the Parisian present and the Italian 
past.” If recent Italian sculpture is as 
good as we think, the balance is about 
to shift.—Jo Grsps. 


Fifteenth New Year Show 


Joseph G. Butler, director of the But- 
ler Art Institute of Youngstown, Ohio, 
is calling attention to the 15th Annual 
New Year show for 1950 at which will 
be awarded slightly over $1,100 in 
prizes for oils and watercolors. The 
jury, consisting of Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens, John W, Taylor, and Nicola Ziroli, 
will make the selections. 








MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF ART 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


CLASSES IN 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 

GRAPHIC ARTS 

SCULPTURE 

CERAMICS 


For Information and Catalog Write To 


WILLIAM C. PALMER, Director 
314 Genesee St., Utica 4, N. Y. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


te AVERY MEMORIAL 
? 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING -GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST rd 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 


GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Box 159 
June 27th — September 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


FINE ART 

Ty 2 
Study the year round 

Dad * ae 
SCHOOL OF 

fee cent 


BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans eae 


Write for Catalogue A 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, is, MASS. 
Lic. COMM. OF MASS. DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
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Summer School of 


ROS A Portrait Painting 


June 27 to September 8 


On Cape Cod, 6 Kendall Lane 
Provincetown, Mass. 


LEE 


For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 
e/e Hoffman Studie, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. KEID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL Director AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwocd, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 

RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FILORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 

LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 
WEGENROTH, 


TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW 
SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Please—Please! 

We dislike to beg you to do some- 
thing for yourself, but that is exactly 
what this is. An artist never knows 
when one of the countless problems 
besetting him may creep up behind 
him. The time to lock the stable door 
is before the horse is stolen—or a 
bunch of horses appropriated, as was 
done with those of our distinguished 
member, William R. Leigh. 

What we have in mind at this mo- 
ment and what we want you to do for 
yourself, concerns that terrific advance 
in the price of copyrights. From $1 to 
$4 is a raise of 300%, according to the 
old arithmatic we studied years ago. 
Every artist should be protected in the 
work he does, but if he doesn’t have 
one of those small sheets of paper with 
the signature of the Register of Copy- 
rights signed to it, he has absolutely 
no protection from the picture pirates, 
of whom there are plenty. 

Little does an artist know whether 
any of his pictures may have a sales 
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of $4 to copyright every thing he does 
is, frankly, more than the traffic will 
bear. Here he is, between that fellow 
with the horns and the blue sea—he 
can’t afford it, but this sheet of paper 
is something he can’t very well be 
without. 

And when he gets that certificate of 
registration—his copyright, he may well 
pause and speculate on its value, In- 
stead of its being a safety lock on Mr. 
Leigh’s barn, it simply gave him the 
right to go into court with attending 
heavy costs, loss of time and mental 
stress, and ascertain if the court will 
allow him commensurate damages. 

In this case he surely has been hurt, 
the sale of his picture damaged and 
the reproduction rights greatly reduced. 
Too, his reputation has been seriously 
hurt. One would think Uncle Sam would 
take a hand in establishing the worth 
of this copyright. 

But we cannot take chances. Here’s 
what you can do—if you do it now. 
Please write to your Senators and Con- 


fees, or at least one not prohibitive, 
Don’t take no for an answer. Read this 
carefully. It covers what you should 
write your members in Congress, and 
whether you know it or not, your let- 
ters are something they read carefully 
and ponder. 

Let us know what you hear. Get oth- 
ers to write. So, “Let’s go!” 


American Art Week 


It is now eighteen years since Ameri- 
can Art Week was launched, and it has 
grown steadily in importance and bene- 
fits to American art and artists. First, 
under Mrs. Florence Dickinson Marsh, 
then under, Mrs. Florence _ topping 
Green, followed by Mrs. Florence Lloyd 
Hohman, and now under Mrs. Helen 
Gapen Oehler, its scope has widened 
and its benefits increased. It has worked 
wonders in widening the field for local 
artists throughout the country. 

Now is the time you should be pre- 
paring for it, studying how this event 
may be celebrated; how support can be 
secured, and how participation may be 
widened to make it of greater value to 
your community and your artists, Write 
to Mrs. Helen Gapen Oehler, Box 444, 
Westwood, New Jersey, and she will 
gladly tell you what others have done 
and what you can do. Right now isn’t 
any too soon to get started. And get 
the young people interested. They are 
valuable help, enthusiastic, and let us 
not forget that in a few years our great 
artists will be found among them, 


Commendable Ambition 


Mayor Villani of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, who is also Public Property Direc- 
tor, has come up with a novel idea in 
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plates a huge out of door mural as a 
tribute to the dead in the late war. This 
memorial would face the Penn Station 
in Newark and utilize a section of the 
parking garage that is contemplated for 
the site across the way. He has in- 
structed City Architect Villano to make 
investigation as to whether plastic cov- 
ering can withstand the rigors of the 
weather, and to proceed with prelim- 
inary sketches featuring the mural idea. 

If engineers approve the plan, then 
nationally known artists will be asked 
to submit sketches for the mural which 
will stretch 21 feet across the site, at a 
height of 50 feet with a small garden 
and fountain beneath it. 


Kappa Pi with Us Again 


The very successful participation by 
this nation-wide honorary art fraternity 
in American Art Week last year has 
encouraged them to join us again this 
fall, and they will undoubtedly surpass 
their 1948 efforts. 

It seemed like a good idea at the time 
we first discussed it with our old friend, 
Drew A. Dobosh, who is one of the chief 
factotems of Pi Phi, and incidentally 
is our Art Week Chairman for Kansas, 
in charge of the travelling exhibition of 
Kappa Pi. Then, with the fine work 
done by Marie B. Ryan, the competent 
editor of the fraternity magazine, the 
Sketch Book, the idea soon spread to 
the more than fifty universities and col- 
leges over the country. 

Naturally the League is proud to 
have them with us and is happy to an- 
nounce that we have been able to se- 
cure one of Frederic Whitaker’s splen- 
did watercolors for their prize. This is 
something special, for Mr. Whitaker 
not only is a member of the Board of 
the League but is also president of 
the American Watercolor Society, and 
formerly was president of Audubon Art- 
ists. His work ranks among the top art- 
ists of the country in point of sales. So 
the Chapters of Kappa Pi have some- 
thing well worth striving for. 


Miami, the Miraculous 


That was the line from our talk in 
Miami in March which the newspapers 
played up, and just to prove it, Dorothy 
Reno, art and movie editor of the Mi- 
ami Herald has a four column feature 
story with picture of the League’s State 
Chairman, Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Brad- 
ford, telling of the splendid and un- 
believable work being done in the Pen- 
insular State to advance art. 

At present they have a drive on for a 
gallery which will be quite in keeping 
with the city and state. We dare not 
attempt again to enumerate the very 
many cities of Florida which have large 
and beautiful galleries, for in naming 
them some months ago we unintention- 
ally omitted two very important ones. 
And did we hear about it? They are 
militantly proud of their art down 
there. 

The great advancement in art appre- 
ciation in Florida has been so notable 
that at the conclusion of the meeting 
of the National Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Womens’ Clubs held 
there this early spring, our Mrs, Brad- 
ford, who represented the League in 
the presentation of our prize painting 
by Pieteresz, was informed that “Flor- 
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ida now leads as the outstanding State 
for art encouragement in the country.” 

New York is in no position to dis- 
pute this, but when it comes to arenas 
and stadiums where we can flex our 
muscles—boy! They tell us the New 
York chapter of the League has been 
unable to find a gallery in which to hold 
its show this coming Art Week. 


Appropriateness 


Many letters and calls have come re- 
garding our stand in the matter of 
murals which offended a section where 
it was planned they should be installed. 
Great pressure was brought to force the 
hanging of these canvasses. 

All those communications subscribed 
strongly to our position that appropri- 
ateness was the first consideration. Sim- 
ply because a person has a certain abil- 


ity to paint, does not license him to use | 


public walls when his pictures would be 
objectionable to those who must look 
upon them. 

Two things are quite important — 
good taste and appropriateness. On this 
latter subject we are reminded of a 
letter the late and distinguished Cass 
Gilbert wrote to our Wilford S. Conrow 
on his return from France when he had 
received the “Diplomé par la Govern- 
ment Francaise.” Wrote Mr. Gilbert: 

“No one was more ambitious to write 
his individual name on the history of 
architecture than myself. I received an 
important commission, the Minnesota 
State Capital building, shortly after, 
and this kept me away from my old 
friend among architects for a full 
decade. During that time I had the 
opportunity to think rationally and ar- 
rived at conclusions that I might not 
have reached for decades, or ever. 

“Most important of these conclusions 
I consider APPROPRIATENESS. Ap- 
propriateness of design to environment 
and to function. Because of the stress 


I lay on appropriateness, buildings of | 


my design seem to belong where built. 


If my building be superior to the others | 


already there it may serve as a chal- 
lenge to those who follow after, to ex- 
cel my building in harmonious adjust- 
ment to the setting that exists.” 


Approval and Appreciation 


From California, Mr. H. W. Wack 
writes that our blast at the increased 
cost of copyrights was “Well expressed,” 
and that “the increase is an outrage.” 
He further declares that “The piracy 
of Mr. Leigh’s painting should be repre- 
sented by a suit to test the value of the 
copyright law.” 

Our readers know thaf‘such a suit is 
now in the courts. . 

Miss Emily Barto is thoughtful 
enough to write us her thanks for in- 
terceeding and helping in a difficult 
situation. This has now been adjudicated 
and Miss Barto has her drawings and 
text back and the door is open for fur- 
ther amicable relations, in a case which 
had become strained and the only re- 
course seemed to be the courts. 

Changed business conditions and heav- 
ily increased costs sometimes produce 
impasses which seem insurpassable, so 
it is gratifying when the good offices of 
the League can help arrive at a satis- 
fying solution for both parties. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 
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CALENDAR 
UF CURRENE 
EXHIBITIONS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Municipal Art Gallery To Aug. 15: 
Work by Hokusat. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery 7o Sent. 
Schools, U. 8, A., 1949. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Georgia Museum August: poapiass 
by the Faculty of the U. of 
Selections from the Holbrook Con. 
lection. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Auaust: Prints by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Daumier € Ma- 
net; Goya to Braque. 

Walters Gallery August: European 
Silver from Maryland Collections. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery August: Drawings, 
Paintings € Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery August: 
rary American Paintings. 

Doll & Richards August: 
rary American Paintings. 
Holman's Print Shop August: Fine 
Prints, Old Maps, Americana- 
Institute of Contemporary Art Au- 
gust: Closed. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 25: 
40 Years of Canadian Painting; To 
Aug. 12: Flower Prints. 
Vose Galleries August: 
rary American Paintings. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery To Aug. 15; 
Polish. American Artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum To Sept. 10: The 
Islamic Style; 18th Century Eng- 
land; 19th Century French Paint- 
ings; Buddhist Scuipture. 

CENTRAL CITY, COLO. 

Gilpin County Arts Association Gal- 
lery August: 2nil Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Colorado Artists. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Oct. 3: 
by Shao Fang. 

Public Library August: Woodcu’s 
by Gregory Orloff; Salt-Glaze Ware. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum August: Classic Print 
Collection: 20th Century Print- 
makers; Students Exhibition. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art August: Master- 
pieces in Miniature: Animals in 
Prints; Exhibition of Lace. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center August: Likeness 
of America — 1680-1800; Jewelers 
Art of the Navaho € Pueblo; 
Navaho Textiles. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts From Aug. 15: 
Watercolors of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 4: 
American Portraits; To Sept. 27: 
Texas Paintings, American Draw- 
ings, Old Master Prints. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center August: 
Rosie, Berlin Artist. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To Sept. 6: New- 
berry Collection of Drawings. 
EAST.GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Eastern Point Read To Sept. 2: 
Cape Ann Society of Modern Art- 
ists group. 

EAST HAMPTON, N. Y. 

Guild Hall To August 16: 19th 
Century American Paintings € 
French Drawings. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Academy Aug. 16-Sept. 14: Hawaii 
in Prints; Aug. 17-Sept. 15: Paint- 
ings from Bay Region; 19th Cen- 
tury American Painting. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery From Aug. 15: Ha- 
waii—Photographs by Fritz Henle. 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum 7o Aug. 27: 
Creative Work By Museum Mem- 
bers. From Sept. 1: Students 
Work; Phillips Prize Competition. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries August: 
rary American Paintings. 
Esther’s Alley Gallery August: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries August: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Stendahl Galleries August: Ancient 
American @ Modern French Art. 
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Contempo- 


Contempo- 


Contempo- 


Paintings 


Work of Paul 


Contempo- 


Taylor Galleries August: Con: nen, 
rary American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries August: Centem- 
porary American Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries August: 
Contemporary American Paintings. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Aug. 21-Sept. 18: 
American Watercolors. 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

Burr & Burton Seminary From Aug. 
27: 20th Annual Southern Ver- 
mont Artists’ Association Exhibi- 
tion. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 6: Mod- 
ern Paintings from Twin City Col- 
lections; August: Currier & Ivés 
Prints; Aug. 23-Sept. 23: Prints 
by Wanda Gag; To Oct. 2: Chinese 
Frescoes. 

Walker Art Center To Nov. 18: 
Made in Minnesota; To Sept. 4: 
Prints by Malcolm Myers, Draw- 
ings by Earl Potvin. . 

NANTUCKET, MASS. 

Kenneth Taylor Galleries To A 
14: Pre-Contemporary Paintings 
Prints; Aug. 12-21: 45 Group— 
Annual 23-Sept. 4 Nantucket Art- 
ists’ Assn. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum August: The Ti- 
betan Collection; Materials and the 
Artist. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Gallery To Aug 13: 
Student Exhibit &€ Group Show. 
NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild To Aug. 20: 
Fourth General Exhibition. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center August: Permanent Col- 
lections. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Aug. 19: Water 
Color Club Exhibition; To Sept. 
15: Marionettes by Haineses. 

De Braux Galleries August: Modern 
French Painting. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 
ault’s Miserere Prints; 
11: Sculpture Exhibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arte & Crafts Center To Aug. 7: 
Everyman Show; Aug. 22-Sept. 
Reed Watercolor Show; Hersp 
Memorial Exhibit. 

Carnegie Institute August: Contem- 
porary Paintings &@ Drawings. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum August: South 
American Art & Costumes; Marsh 
Drawings; Thorne Miniature 
Rooms. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Art Museum Aug. 2-20: Gerry 
trude Tiemer. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum August: 
Collections. 

Khorouba Gallery: Paintings, Prints, 
Sculpture & Ceramics. 

PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 

Museum of Art To Aug. 6: Stu- 
dent's Exhibition. 

Art Club August: Wilfred I. Du- 
phiney Paintings of Rhode Island 
was Activities. 

ROCKLAND, ME 

Farnsworth Museum August: Arts 
é& Crafts in Maine. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Cox Gallery To Aug. 14: Water- 
colors by Herbert Scheffel & J. W. 
8. Cox. 

Redman’s Hall To Sept. 2: Cape 
Ann Society of Modern Artists 
Group Show. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Roswell Museum August: 
Hurd. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery August: Caroline 
Van Evera’s Paintings of Indiana; 
Old Master Paintings € Drawings; 
California School. 
ST. LOUIS es: 
City Art Museum 7o Sept. 1A 
Bronze Menagerie; Contemporary 
American Drawings; Russian Vest- 
ments; To Aug. 11: Ascher 
Squares; Sept. 2-Oct. 4: Artists’ 
Guild. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery August: Euro- 
pean Paintings, Sculpture, Tapes- 
tries. Asiatic Arts. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor August: Sculpture 
by Robert Furrer; To Aug. 14: 
Marcel Breuer, Architect: Max 
Weber; 3 Post-War Houses; From 
Aug. 16: Drawings by Alexander 
Archipenko. 

Lucien Labaudt Gallery. Aug. 15- 
Sept. 2: Lucien Labaudit Paintings. 

Metart Galleries To Aug. 21: Her- 
bert Orehan & Group Show. 

Museum of Art Aug. 2 to Sept. 11: 
New Works by Bay Region Art- 
ists; To Aug. 14: Paintings by 
Lee Mullican; Aug. 15-Sept. 14: 
Polish Manual Arts. 


15: Rouw- 
To Sept. 


Permanent 


Peter 


SANTA FE, N. M. 
Modern Art Gallery August: Con- 
temporary Paintings ¢€ Scilpture. 
Museum of New Mexicé Aug. 1-13: 
.1 Man Shows by Fremont Ellis, 
Myrtle Stedman, & others; Aug. 
14-Sept. 15: 36th Annual of Paint- 
ers & Sculptors of the Southwest. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum August: 
Collections. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
State Fair Grounds Aug. 12-21: 
Old Northwest Territory Art Ez- 
hibit. 
State Museum 7o Aug. 28: 
sippi Valley Artists. 
STONEY BROOK, N. Y. 
Suffolk Museum 7o Aug. 7: Jane 
Davenport, Paintings & Sculpture. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Art Museum Sept.: 
lection. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery August: 
European Paintings. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
August: Central New York Art- 
ists; 20th Century American Art- 
ists; 18th Century England. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club August: 
nual Summer Show. 
National Gallery August: 
African Contemporary Art. 
Phillips Gallery August: Contempo- 
rary European & American Paint- 
ings. 
Smithsonian Institution To Sept. 5: 
Prints; Etchings by Charles W. 
Dahligreen. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Art. Museum August: National As- 
sociation of Women Artists. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Art Center To Aug. 7: American 
Toys. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum To Sept. 30: Drawings, 
Prints, 1900-30; To Sept. 6: Chris- 
tian Gullagher. 


Permanent 


Missis- 


Permanent Col- 


Canadian € 


Members an- 


South 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) August: 
Group Exhibition. 


Allison Gallery (32E57) August: 
Group Show. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) August: Closed. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) August: 
Closed. 
Artists Gallery 
Closed. 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Sept. 
9: Paintings & Watercolors by 
American Artists. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
August: Closed. 


Binet Gallery (67E57) 
Closed. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Sept. 11: 
nial Art; To Sept. &: Art of Pal- 
estine Children; Mediaval Crafts. 
Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) Sept. 
12-24: Commercial Artists Guild 
Exhibition; August: Students Ex- 
hibition. 

Carlebach Galleries (937 3rd Ave.) 
August: Thelma Johnson Streat’s 
Paintings. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) August: 
Closed. 


(61E57) August: 


August: 


Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Charles) 
August; Ci 


losed. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) August: 
Group Exhibitions. 
Contemporary Arts Gallery (106E 


57) August: Group Exhibition. 
Delius (116E57) August: Paintings 
€ Drawings. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) August: 
Closed. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) August: 
Paintings for $250. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Au- 


gust: Closed. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) Auw- 

gust: Closed. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) 

Closed. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Au- 

gust: Group Exhibition. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) August: 

Annual Summer Show. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) August: 
sed. 


Closed. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Aug. 
15: Group Show; From Aug. 15: 
Closed. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) August: 
Closed. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand. Ave.) August: Group Ez- 
hibition. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) 
Closed. 


August: 


August: 


South American Colo-: 


Janis Gallery (15E57) A 


Closed. 


Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
gust: Audubon Exhibit. 


Kleemann Galleries (65E57) 
gust: Closed, 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Aw, 
Closed. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) 
gust: Paintings ¢ Sculpture 
American Artists. 

Konwiser Gallery (68W58) A 
Konwiser Collection of Fabrice, 
Laurel Gallery (108E57) Augwi 


Closed. 
(16W57) Aug 


Levitt ey, 
Group Show. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) 
gust: Closed. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) Aug 
Closed, 2 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) August 
Closed. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) Aug 
Closed. 

Matisse Gallery 
Closed. ae | 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
August: French Impressionig 
Paintings, Drawings & Watercel | 
ors; The Classical Contribution 
Behind American Footlights; Ew 
pean Decorative Art. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad 
August: Group Show. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) A 
Closed. 

Morton Galleries (115W16) A 
Closed. 


(41E57) A 


Museum City New York (Fifth 3 
103) To Sept. 30: Three River 
Details of the City; Theat 
Caricatures. 

Museum Modern Art (11W53) 
Sept. 11: 20th Century Italia 
Art; To Sept. 28: Oskar How 
koschka; Aug. 3-Sept. 5: Seuly 
ture by Painters; Aug. 3-Oct. 
Painting & Sculpture in Arc 
ture. @ 
Museum Non- Objective Paint 
(1071 Fifth) August: New Acq 
tions. ; 
National Arts Club (15 Grame 
Park) Members Summer E. 
tion. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Aw 
Closed 


New York Circulating Library 
Paintings (51E57) August: 6 
temporary & Old Masters. 

New York Historical-Society (Cenij| 
Pk. W. at 77) To Sept. 15: } 
cent Accessions; To Dec. 24: 


Fever. 
Newcomb Macklin (15E57) 
(15E57) 


gust: No Exhibition. 
Newhouse Galleries 
gust: Distinctive Paintings. 
Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) 
guat: Closed. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Aug 
Group Exhibition. 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) Aw, 
Closed. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Aw 
Closed. 
Peridot Gallery (6E12) From an 
8: Group Exhibition. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) A 
Closed. 
Pinacotheca (40E68) A 
Closed. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) A 
Group Show. 
Pyramid Gallery (59E8) A 
A 


Group Show. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
August: Closed. 
gust: Closed. 
Rosenbefg Gallery (16E57) Aug 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) A ¢ 
Small Paintings by Gallery M 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
August; Fact & Fantasy. 
(52E58) 
gust: Old Masters. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Gre 
Show. 
(38W57) 
Decade of Serigraphs. 
E. & A, Silberman Galleries (3 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries «Q 
E57) August: Closed. 
August: Retrospective E-chibitio 
of Prizewinners. 
Closed. q 
Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) é 
turies. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Aug 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
gust: Old Masters. 


Closed. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
Closed. 
bers. (s2me 
Schaeffer Galleries 
den Lane) August: Old Masters. 
Serigraph Galleries 
57) August: Old Masters. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverl, 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) A 
gust: Drawings Through 4 
Closed. 
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